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THE CAMPAIGN FUNDS AND THE QUIZZERS 


HILE THE FIERCE LIGHT turned upon the 1928 

campaign expenditures of candidates for the Repub- 

lican and Democratic Presidential nominations by 
the Senate Campaign Fund Investigating Committee has re- 
vealed no political corruption, and no sensationally large con- 
tributions such as the $500,000 gift of Colonel Procter to the 
Leonard Wood campaign in 
1920, it has aroused both angry 
criticism and enthusiastic ap- 
plause in the editorial columns 
of the daily press, and has 
given rise to the conviction in 
some quarters that big cam- 
paign funds are going out of 
fashion. 

Criticism of the investiga- 
tion is based chiefly on the 
idea that it is outrageous to 
put candidates for the Presi- 
dential nominations on the 
witness stand in the attitude of 
defendants. ‘‘The American 
sense of fair play and the 
American notion of dignity 
alike resent this procedure,” 
declares the Kansas City Star; 
and the New York Herald 
Tribune remarks bitterly that 
“the junketing Paul Prys of 
the Senate have exhibited the 
caliber of their minds, and few 
have been astonished.” ‘Has 
politics played such havoe 
with our sense of humor that 
we are not moved to nation- 
wide laughter at the silly spec- 
tacle of seriously cross-examin- 
ing Presidential candidates on their campaign expenditures, as 
tho the desire to enter the White House implied the probability 
of moral turpitude?” asks the San Francisco Bulletin. And the 
Cincinnati Enquirer sees in the activities of this ‘‘new snoop 
committee,’ as reflected in the press reports, ‘‘the superlative of 
inept impertinence which should excite the nation and the world 
to sardonic laughter.’ The ironic temper of many of these 
critics of the Senatorial quizzers is exemplified in the following 
editorial in the Minneapolis Tribune: 

“We have learned some momentous things about the aspirants 
for the Presidency. 

“Mr. Norris of Nebraska paid $6 for a newspaper ‘ad’ which 
he did not order. Mr. Hoover of California did not suggest to 
anybody that the price of chinaware be raised. Mr. Smith of 


New York may not go to the Houston Convention or even leave 
the Empire State before the nominations are made. Mr, Curtis 


UNEASY STREET 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


of Kansas did not throw his hat into the ring until after he felt 
assured that Mr. Coolidge could not be drafted. Mr. Borah 
asked for no money, received none and spent none, and he didn’t 
put the avowed Presidential candidates in the witness box re- 
garding Prohibition as a means of boosting Borah Presidential 
stock. Mr. Goff of West Virginia repudiates the idea that he is 
anybody’s ‘stalking horse.’ Mr. Hitchcock of Nebraska has the 
Nebraska delegation to the 
convention in Houston in his 
vest pocket—placed there by 
an admiring Nebraska clientele 
as a ‘favorite son’ compliment. 
Mr. Ritchie of Maryland had 
no money, no . organization, 
and no idea that any political 
bolt would smite him in Hous- 
ton. Mr. Reed of Missouri 
spent possibly as much as 
$1,500 on his stumping tour. 

“The country really ought 
to know whether any of these 
gentlemen played baseball for 
money in their youth, or was 
jilted by a sweetheart, or went 
fishing on Sunday, or used a 
‘pony’ to help out in Greek 
and Latin in ‘the good old 
college days.’ Aside from these 
and a few other things the in- 
quiring committee hasn’t over- 
looked anything much. It 
might have been advisable for 
the committee to take finger- 
prints and Bertillon measure- 
ments of the witnesses as they 
were called. There is no tell- 
ing when evidence of this sort 
may be needed.”’ 


Those who applaud the work 
of the committee, on the other 
hand, agree with the Baltimore 
Sun that it performs ‘“‘a real 
public service in bringing to 
light such facts as are to be had.’ For, as the Baltimore 
paper reminds us: “‘It is eminently wise to be on guard. The 
part played by money in polities will always bear watching.” 
And in the New York Hvening World we read: 


“Because of the fact that the testimony of candidates and 
managers has not thus far disclosed anything in the least disrep- 
utable, there is a tendency to attack the Senators as Paul Prys 
because they are investigating at all. There is no justification 
for the suggestion that the investigation was ordered because 
of a conviction of criminality or impropriety in the funds. — It 
was decided upon as an entirely proper precautionary measure. 
There have been times within the memory of men when money 
was contributed from disreputable quarters, and by men notori- 
ously expecting returns on their investment. One way to make 
it more difficult to buy Presidential nominations with the money 
of interests seeking governmental privilege is to subject the 
receipts and expenditures to scrutiny.” 
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OH, WON’T SHE BE GOOD! 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


“This investigation will serve a useful purpose, if it does noth- 
ing more than confirm the publie’s judgment as to the propriety 
with which the contest has been waged,’’ avers the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, which goes on to say: 


“Such a result will be a reassuring contrast to the findings of 
eight years ago, when Lowden money was discovered in the 
pockets of a score of Missouri politicians, and when Colonel 
Procter of Cincinnati dispensed something more than a million 
in an effort to nominate General Wood. 

‘‘Other items may be entered to the credit of investigation. 
Pennsylvania is not likely again to stage a ‘golden primary.’ 
Mr. Insull and a number of other utility magnates have been 
imprest with the unwisdom and peril of attempting to purchase 
a United States Senatorship. And no chairman or ex-chairman 
of a national committee will again attempt to liquidate an ancient 
campaign deficit by pseudo contributors with money furnished 
by an accommodating Sinclair at the behest of a resourceful 
Will Hays. Investigation may look upon its handiwork and 
see that it is good.”’ 

“The old-style financial plunging by candidates, or in their 
behalf, has gone out of style,” declares the Manchester Union; 
and in the Camden Post we read: 

““When one recalls the millions spent in the Pennsylvania 
primary, the scandal of which cost Mr. Vare his Senatorial seat, 
the amount expended in the Presidential nomination race seems 
infinitesimal. 

“It is an encouraging sign that the Presidential fights are being 
waged without recourse to huge slush funds. 

‘Knowledge that the eyes of the Senate would be kept on the 
account books doubtless had its effect. 

“But the thought which evidently went deeper was that 
barter for political eminence is a relic of the past and no longer 
will be condoned by the American people. 

“The figures brought out by the Senate probers are distinct 
marks in the progress of American political life.” 

“While some of the questions asked by the Senate committee 
have been regarded as annoying by those interrogated, the object 
of the committee is to be impartial and to examine all witnesses 
on the basis of rumors and reports that have been sent to it,” 
explains David Lawrence in a Consolidated Press dispatch from 
Washington; and he adds: ‘‘To dispose of gossip thus early in 
the campaign may prove in the end to the benefit of all concerned.” 

“Tt is a moving-picture of the campaign that the committee is 
‘shooting’; totals are changing from day to day, and the wit- 
nesses of the week may have to be recalled a little later to bring 
the account up to date,” explains the Washington Star. The 
investigating committee, appointed by Vice-President Dawes 
in, obedience to a unanimous resolution of the Senate, consists of 


the following Senators: Frederick Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon; 
Porter H. Dale (Rep.), of Vermont; Alben W. Barkley (Dem.), 
of Kentucky; Sam Gilbert Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico; 
and W. H. McMaster (Rep.), of South Dakota. The candidates 
summoned to appear before this committee were: 


DEMOCRATS—Governors Smith of New York and Ritchie 
of Maryland; Senators Reed, of Missouri; Walsh, of Montana; 
and George, of Georgia; Representative Cordell Hull, of Tennes- 
see, and former Senators Gilbert M. Hitchcock, of Nebraska, 
and Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio. 

REPUBLICANS—Secretary Herbert Hoover; former Gov. 
Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois; and Senators Watson, Indiana; 
Curtis, Kansas; Norris, Nebraska; and Goff, West Virginia. 

The first witness to be heard was Senator Norris, who is quoted 
in a Washington dispatch to the New York Times as saying: 


‘“‘T have not been, have not wanted to be, and have not tried 
to be a candidate. 

‘‘T have paid no money to any one, and the only expenditure 
T have made was a check for $6 to a Nebraska county newspaper 
in payment for an advertisement printed in my interest. I did 
not authorize it, and knew nothing about it until I received the 
bill for the $6. I sent a check, and I am hopeful no more ad- 
vertisements will appear.” 

Senator Borah testified that he had not spent a penny. Sen- 
ator Curtis said that his campaign fund amounted to $11,685, 
of which $11,441.15 had been spent. Senator George reported 
personal campaign expenses of ‘‘not much more than $10 or 
$15.” Senator Walsh, who has withdrawn from the race, told 
of a campaign fund of about $700. Mr. Hull said he had per- 
sonally sent $1,000 to finance his own campaign in Tennessee, 
but that he expected a substantial part of it to be returned. 
Senator Reed reported campaign expenses of between $1,200 
and $1,500. Governor Ritchie said he had no campaign fund 
and no manager. Senator Goff’s expenses had amounted to 
about $60. Former Senator Hitchcock’s expenditures were 
$1,744.85. Senator Watson testified to personal campaign ex- 
penses, for printing, railroad fare, hotel bills, ete., of $2,680.90. 


EVERYTHING 
REVOIVES 
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AND EXPLORERS WERE UNKNOWN HERE ONLY 
A FEW YEARS AGO 


—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune. 


ANY MORE! 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


1. What two Paris cafés are most frequented by Americans? 
(paezee 

2. How many nations were represented in the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference in Kansas City? (p. 26). 

3. Can tigers climb trees? (p. 38). 

4. What two American railways have announced a forty- 
eight-hour service by air and rail between New York 
and Los Angeles? (p. 12). 

ay et many autobuses tour in the Sahara Desert? (p. 
ae 

6. Where was the center of American population in 1790? 
(p. 24). 

7. What does the Roman Pontiff demand as a condition of 
Church union? (p. 26). 

8. How many Poinearists are there in the new French 
Chamber of Deputies? (p. 14). 

9. What rubber-substitute does the Great Salt Lake supply? 


(p. 21). 
10. Who is the highest-paid concert singer in the United 
States? (p. 25). 
11. What is Industrial Sunday in England, and what does it 
stand for? (p. 28). 


Former Goy. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, whose campaign fund 
was conspicuously ample in 1920, testified that only $64,700 
had been contributed to his fund this year, and that less than 
$60,000 of this had been spent. He also denied the rumor that 
he had an agreement to swing his delegates to Dawes. 

But public interest centered chiefly in the testimony concerning 
Seeretary Hoover and Governor Smith, both of whom explained 
that their campaigns are in the hands of their friends. Herbert 
Hoover’s campaign for the nomination, it was revealed, has cost 
about $250,000, and that of Governor Smith about $92,000. 
Mr. Hoover’s manager, Representative James W. Good, predicts 
that the pre-convention expenses of the Hoover campaign will 
run to about $300,000; and at least one friend of Governor Smith, 
William F. Kenny, of New York, exprest his willingness to add to 
the Smith fund, which already amounts to $103,310, ‘‘to the 
extent of his capacity to give.’ The New York Evening World 
quotes the following bit of dialog between Governor Smith and 
the inquisitors: 


‘‘Have you promised any appointments, if elected, in exchange 
for support of your nomination?”’ asked the Chairman. This was 
one of the questions which has made other candidates indignant. 

“T gouldn’t very well, if I have to take an oath of office like that 
I have taken in this State,’”’ Governor Smith replied. , 

‘Vou have not personally received any contributions?” asked 
Senator Barkley. 

“‘T have not,’ replied the Governor. 

“Ts there any arrangement with any one to take care of any 
deficit in your campaign fund?” asked Senator Bratton. 

“‘With no one,” said the Governor, shaking his head. 

“What have you done,” asked Senator McMaster “‘to get the 
Democratic nomination for President?” 

“T have not done a single thing,’ said the Governor with 
smilingly earnest emphasis. 


When Mr. Hoover was before the committee, the following 


conversation occurred. It is here reprinted from a Washington 


dispatch to the Boston Transcript: 


‘‘Have you made any promises of patronage?” the chairman 
asked. 

‘Certainly not,’’ Hoover replied. 

“And none will be made during the campaign?”’ 

“‘Certainly no promises will be made,’’ Mr. Hoover said. He 
started to say more, but stopt. 

‘““Go right ahead, Mr. Secretary,”’ the Chairman said. 
are grateful to you for your cooperation.” 

“Well, if any one had suggested that to me outside of an 
important inquiry, I would regard it as rather offensive,”. the 
Seeretary said. 


“We 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


Each one counts 4. 


12. For how much per month can a man live ‘ 
gentleman” in Paris? (p. 24). 

13. What Indian newspaper is said to be the ‘‘mouthpiece of 
British bureaucracy in India?” (p. 16). 

14. Are Nordies intellectually superior? (p. 20). 

15. At what age can the baby begin gymnastic exercises? 
(pe 21). 

16. What African tribe suffers greatly from the raids of large 
numbers of man-eating lions? (p. 50). 

17. Who} composed the song ‘‘The Year’s at the Spring’? 
(p. 23). 

18. What diseases are propagated by rats? (p. 18). 

19. What composer ranks as our greatest melodist? (p. 23). 

20. Can foxes sing? (p. 58). 

21. What is the chief food of owls? (p. 56). 

22. When was the first Poincaré government formed? (p. 
14). 

23. What country has nearly exterminated rats? (p. 18). 

24. In what European city has a league formed against 
street noises? (p. 16). 

25. Which have the largest brains—queen bees, workers, or 
drones? (p. 48). 


not unlike a 


“Did you call a meeting of the manufacturers of chinaware 
in Washington and recommend an increase in prices?’’ asked 
Senator Barkley. 

“No sir. The suggestion that the Department of Commerce 
recommended any increase in prices is grotesque.” 

“Did you recommend an increase of prices of china of 15 per 
cent.?”’ Barkley pursued. 

‘“‘T did not; and I can say most emphatically, I wonder if the 
gentlemen of the committee are not getting down to dealing in 
a pretty low type of street slander?” 


Compared to the cost of a primary in Pennsylvania or Illinois, 
several observers remind us, the pre-convention expenditures of 
Secretary Hoover and Governor Smith are insignificant. Says 
David Lawrence in his Washington correspondence: 


“Radicals in Congress are deriving much comfort from the 
revelations. They have always maintained that large sums 
need not be spent if the candidate is really popular. 

“The Senate investigation committee has uncovered , no 
corruption. All the money appears to have been spent for 
legitimate purposes. The explanation of the Smith management 
that California was regarded as important by the newspapers 
and hence a special drive was made is in accordance with cus- 
tomary political strategy. To defeat all candidates.in a State, 
which four years ago voted constantly for William Gibbs MeAdoo, 
was a goal worth trying for. And when the California managers 
said they needed money, the point was immediately recognized 
by headquarters. Subtracting what was spent in California, it 
is an amazing revelation that less than fifty thousand dollars was 
spent in the rest of the United States.” 


“The Presidential campaign, in so far as the pre-convention 
preliminaries are concerned, is doing much to make poverty in 
politics fashionable,’ remarks the Chicago Evening Post. But 
in the Richmond News-Leader we read: 


“All records of expenditures are deliberately kept as vague as 
the law permits, and as the actual collections and payments are 
made by a great many agencies, it is not practicable to check 
them satisfactorily. The national committees put large sums 
into organization and advertising in doubtful States, but the 
State committees spend millions that the national committees 
never are able to get their hands upon, and the local party organi- 
zation in every American town and county usually has a fund of 
its own, large or small. Merriam estimates in his ‘American 
Party System,’ that total expenditures in a Presidential campaign 
reach $20,000,000. Frank Kent quotes this figure in his ‘Great 
Game of Politics,’ and adds, ‘this seems low to me.’ 

“A new chapter will be written this year. Virtue could not 
ask for more modestly innocent expenditures than the various 
candidates are making prior to the conventions. But watch the 


1? 


total climb upward when the campaign gets under way! 
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BRITAIN FOR THE KELLOGG PEACE PLAN 


OST AMAZING is the record of the progress of, the 
M Kellogg antiwar treaty plan, our newspapers] are 

observing, noting its unconditional acceptance by 
Germany and Japan, the French and Italian official attitude of 
acceptance with reservations, the hearty approval of several 
British Dominions, and, above all, the unanimous demand for its 
acceptance by all classes of British opinion, with a promise of 
suitable action by the British Government. Characteristic of 
British opinion is the utterance of the venerable Archbishop of 
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THE REALISTIC IDEALIST 


FRANCE (to U. S. A.): “Excuse the warlike aspect of my dove of 
peace, but the bird has obligations.’’ 


Canterbury in the House of Lords, calling the proposal ‘‘one of 
the most remarkable events in the history of civilization.” 
Except in the case of France and Italy, the attitude of foreign 
governments toward the Kellogg multilateral war outlawry 
treaty seems to the New York World to be this: “It can do 
no harm, it may conceivably do good, and if the United States 
is encouraged in this first show of reawakened interest in the 
problem of world peace, more effective steps may follow.”’ 
One real service the new Washington peace gesture may per- 
form, declares the Jersey City Journal, is ‘‘the paving of the way 
for practical international peace agreements by getting the na- 
tions of the world in the proper frame of mind for it.”’ That 
the British people are in such a frame of mind would seem 
obvious from recent dispatches. At first His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hesitated about lining up on the Kellogg proposal because 
it did not want to take sides in the controversy between Briand 
and Kellogg over the necessity of reservations preserving other 
French treaty obligations. But, on the tenth, Foreign Secretary 
Austen Chamberlain was willing to tell the Commons that the 
eventual answer of the British Government ‘‘will be to the 
effect that it is our desire to cooperate in the conclusion of such 
a@ pact as is proposed, and to engage with the interested govern- 
ments in negotiations required for that purpose.”’ Sir Austen 
also stated that in view of Secretary Kellogg’s recent statement, 
that his treaty did not contemplate impairing any existing 
engagements of League members, Great Britain might well take 


the réle of mediator between the nations now negotiating over 
the form of the agreement, to the end that there may be made “‘a 
real contribution to the peace of the world.’’ The House was en- 
thusiastically favorable to the Kellogg plan, say the correspon- 
dents, and both former Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald, 
speaking for Labor, and former Prime Minister Lloyd George, 
speaking for the Liberals, came out emphatically for immediate 
and unconditional acceptance and signature. Mr. MacDonald 
said that “if only we can get the big nations of Europe to say 
with conviction that they will eliminate war from their national 
policy, 99 per cent. of our peace difficulties will be solved.” 
“Having outlawed war,’’ remarked Mr. Lloyd George, “‘we 
surely should have no difficulty in making arrangements about 
cruisers; we are in a better position than any country except the 
United States to make peace and insure the peace of the world.” 
A conservative member was heard by a Chicago Daily News 
correspondent to say: ‘‘ We are confident that Secretary Kellogg’s 
proposals will be endorsed by all the nations which have them, 
but should any of them unfortunately feel that they go too far, 
this country will reluctantly drift away from them and accept 
gladly the American plan, which will make the beginning of a 
new era in the history of the two countries.” A few days later 
there was added the approval of the House of Lords which, as the 
Baltimore Sun correspondent notes, ‘‘took the unusual form of 
the adoption without revision of a resolution, moved by Lord 
Reading, cordially welcoming the Kellogg proposal and counsel- 
ing the Government to declare acceptance of its principles.”” One 
reason why Europe does not feel confidence in the efficacy of 
existing peace pacts and organizations is the fact that America 
is not a party to them, said Lord Reading, who considers the 
Kellogg proposal ‘‘the greatest forward movement that has yet 
been made in the pursuit of world peace.” 

The British official attitude, as correspondent Arthur E. 
Mann of the New York World understands it, is that ‘‘the 
conclusion of the pact would go far to strengthen the present 
great weakness of the League of Nations as a peace-maintaining 
organization”’: 


‘With the United States outside of the League, it is realized 
here that it would be practically impossible for the League 
ever to lay down an economic blockade against an aggressor 
country unless America acquiesced in such a blockade, which 
it is admitted would be extremely unlikely.” 


The enthusiasm of British political leaders is shared by the 
British press, practically all the important dailies and weeklies 
urging the Government to accept the Kellogg plan promptly 
and unconditionally. ‘‘War and methods of war must be ex- 
cised from the relations of the English-speaking peoples,’ de- 
clares the London Sunday Observer. 

In France, as far as the New York Times Paris correspondent 
can gather, the people ‘“‘still insist that the text of the treaty 
should carry a provision embodying their reservations, altho 
they seem to be ready to whittle their four reservations down to 
one.” This one would simply be a condition in the treaty text 
to the effect that violation of the treaty releases other nations 
from obligations toward the violators. 

It must be admitted that there is in this country some expres- 
sion of doubt about the absolute perfection of the Kellogg scheme. 
The New York Herald Tribune warns us against making excep- 
tions to suit European members of the League without obtain- 
ing corresponding concessions covering the Monroe Doctrine 
and other national policies: 


“The United States should not enter blindly into what might 
be discovered later to be a very one-sided compact. We have 
no aggressive intentions. Yet aggressive intentions may exist 
or develop elsewhere. And such intentions, pursued within the 
wording of a vague and elusive agreement, verbally qualified 
so far only for the benefit of League members, might prove 
enormously embarrassing to a non-league nation like ours.” 
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HOW UNCLE SAM WILL CURB THE FATHER 
OF WATERS 


N THE LONG AND HEATED CONTROVERSY be- 
| tween the President and Congress over the financial details 
of the Mississippi flood-control project, we have almost 
lost sight of the actual ways and means adopted for preventing 
future floods. Now that the President has signed the bill, there 
is a universal sigh of relief. Anxiety in the Mississippi Valley 
lest something defeat flood relief at the last minute is ended. 
Many editors, as noted in these pages last week, congratulate 
President Coolidge on another victory for economy in the 
adoption of amendments ridding the measure of some of its more 
expensive possibilities. They are aware, as was remarked many 
years ago, that ‘‘the father of waters is the mother of appropria- 
tions.”” But with the Government’s interests so well safe- 
guarded they are inclined to agree with one of the chief sponsors 
of the measure that the signing of Calvin Coolidge’s name there- 
to marks ‘‘an epoch in the history of the United States.” 
“Such a disaster must never happen again,’’ declared Presi- 
dent Coolidge a year ago, and he has now made that promise 
good, declares Representative Frank R. Reid of Illinois, who led 
the fight for flood-control legislation in the House. Continues 
the Illinois Congressman: 


“Tt is the greatest piece of constructive legislation ever 
enacted by Congress. By the terms of the bill the Federal 
Government undertakes to control the destructive flood waters 
in the lower Mississippi Valley, which pour down from thirty- 
one States of the Union. Never again should America be horri- 
fied by a calamity such as befell nearly a million of her citizens 
in the year 1927. 

“The fairness with which President Coolidge has approached 
the consideration of this subject, his disposition fully and 
adequately to protect the people and the land of the lower 
valley against the recurrence of such a disaster as that which 
visited them in 1927, coupled at the same time with his care to 
throw the proper safeguards around the Treasury of the United 
States, had won the admiration of the entire nation.”’ 


While welcoming the end of the struggle over the flood-relief 
bill, The Journal of Commerce is inclined to wonder whether 
Uncle Sam may not still find himself spending a great deal more 
than the $325,000,000 authorized. It recalls that Army engineers 
have estimated that the work outlined may cost as much as 
$500,000,000 before it is finished; “the whole subject will need 
watching from this time forward.” 

Turning to the plan itself, we may remember that the Flood 
Control Committee of the House made personal inveStigations 
last summer, and held formal hearings during the winter. Two 
comprehensive relief plans were submitted. One was submitted 
by the Mississippi River Commission (which has been in exis- 
tence since 1879) and the other by Maj.-Gen. Jadwin, Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, the latter bearing the 
recommendation of the President. The Jones-Reid bill accepts 
the Jadwin plan in general, but a board of control provided for 
in the bill is to consider the engineering differences between the 
two plans and make recommendations to the President. The 
main engineering features of the plan may be summarized thus: 


“1. Floodways from Cairo to New Madrid, from the Arkansas 
River through the Tensas Basin in the Red River, and from the 
Red through the Atchafalaya Basin to the Gulf of Mexico. 
These will relieve the main channel of the water it can not 
carry, and lower the floods to stages at which the levees can 
carry them. 

“9. A controlled spillway to hold the levels down to safe 
stages at and near New Orleans. 

“3. Local setting back of the levees in the main river at 
“bottle necks’ to increase its carrying capacity and reduce its 
ood heights. 

‘“‘4. Greater protection against crevasses by strengthening 
the levees, by reducing flood heights through the increased 
widths of channel afforded by floodways, spillways, and setbacks, 


and by moderately raising the levees where needed to meet 
predicted flood stages. 

“5. The progressive revetment of caving banks to protect 
the foundation of the levees, and to stabilize the river both for 
flood control and navigation. 

“6. Improved channels for river traffic, not less than 300 fect 
wide and 9 feet deep, to be obtained by dredging and training 
works where necessary between Cairo and New Orleans. 

“The engineering works which would be constructed under 
the Jadwin plan are caleulated to control a flood 25 per cent. 
greater than the flood of 1927.” 


The work will be handled, according to an analysis of the law 


Ea se. 


TO SOME—THE IDEAL FLOOD PREVENTIVE 


—Kuhn in the Indianapolis News. 


appearing in The United States Daily, by the Mississippi River 
Commission under the direction of the Secretary of War and the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers. The principle of local 
contribution is declared sound, but the bill states that in view 
of contributions amounting to $292,000,000 heretofore made by 
local interests, the large drainage area involved far outside of the 
lower Mississippi Valley, and the Federal interest in protecting 
interstate commerce and the mails, ‘‘no local contribution to the 
project herein adopted is required.”’ States or levee districts are 
to provide rights of way for levees on the main river, the United 
States providing for rights of way for side levees and floodways. 
The United States is to pay for flowage rights over land over- 
flowed through the diversions of water provided for in the proj- 
ect, in case the lands concerned have not been previously over- 
flowed. Benefits to property are to be considered by way of 
reducing compensation. With certain specified exceptions, the 
United States is not to be liable for damages from floods. For 
work on tributaries and the main stream between Rock Island, 
Illinois, and Cape Girardeau, Missouri, local interests are to 
provide rights of way and pay one-third of cost; $10,000,000 of 
government money is appropriated for this work. In addition, 
to the actual flood-control work thus provided for, the bill looks 
forward to a possible future wide extension of Federal flood- 
control activities. For instance, flood-control surveys are to be 
made of the Mississippi River tributaries to include study of the 
possibilities of controlling floods by reservoir systems, and the 
President is to have a study made of the effect of flood-control 
on proper forestry practise. 
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JOHN D., JR., REFINING 


NE OF THE GREATEST FIGHTS within the field of 
Big Business that has occurred in the last twenty years 
is predicted by Basil Manley, in a Washington dispatch 
to the New York Evening World, as a result of the demand by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., that Col. Robert W. Stewart resign as 
chairman of the board of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
Like the fight waged in 1906 to force the resignation of corrupt 
or incompetent officials from leading Hastern insurance com- 
panies, the -Rockefeller-Stewart set-to, believes Mr. Manley, 
““may shake the structure 
of American business be- 
fore it is terminated.” 
The reason why Mr. 
Rockefeller asked Colonel 
Stewart to resign, news- 
paper readers will recall, 
was because he no longer 
had confidence in the 
Colonel’s leadership. On 
April 27 he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter: 


** Dear Colonel Stewart: 
“Your recent testimony 
before the Senate com- 
mittee leaves me no alter- 
native other than to ask 
you to make good the 
promise you voluntarily 
gave me some weeks ago, 
that you would resign at 
my request. That 
quest I now make.” 


Copyright by Keystone V: 
THE REFINER 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who de- 
mands that Col. Robert W. Stewart, 
of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, resign, after the Colonel's 
admission that $759,500 of Conti- 
nental Trading Company profits were 
allotted to him in the form of 
Liberty bonds. 


ompany 

The son of Standard 
Oil’s founder was led to 
take this action, says a 
Washington dispatch to 
the New York World, by 
the almost complete re- 
versal of Colonel Stew- 
art’s testimony before the 
Walsh-Nye Senate com- 
mittee investigating the Continental Trading Company’s con- 
nection with the Teapot Dome oil scandal. According to the 
Indianapolis News: 


“‘On different occasions Colonel Stewart has been a witness 
before the Senate committee. He was one of the four chief 
organizers of the Continental Trading Company, the profits of 
which were invested in Liberty bonds. Harry F. Sinclair, the 
lessee of Teapot Dome, gave some of these securities to Albert 
B. Fall, who, as Secretary of the Interior, granted the lease. 
They came out of a one-fourth share of about $3,000,000 that 
the Continental accumulated in a decidedly unusual sales 
arrangement. There was some reason to believe that Colonel 
Stewart might know considerable about the disposal of the other 
three-fourths. But when he appeared before the committee for 
the first time, after repeated efforts had been made to obtain 
his presence, he said he never profited personally from the 
strange Continental deal. On a subsequent appearance, after 
committee investigators had uncovered certain pertinent facts, 
he admitted he had received a one-fourth share of the accumu- 
lated bonds, but insisted that he had held them in trust for 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. It was developed, 
incidentally, that Colonel Stewart had collected interest once 
on the holdings and deposited it to his bank account. There 
is no record the securities were ever listed for Federal income-tax 
purposes by anybody. 

“This and other apparent discrepancies between Colonel 
Stewart’s first and second recitals have caused the Senate com- 
mittee to refer the situation to the Federal District Attorney 
at Washington for possible perjury proceedings. 

“Mr. Rockefeller is not prejudging Colonel Stewart as to 
issues pending in legal proceedings. But he is displeased with 


T= * 


STANDARD OIL ETHICS 


the lack of eandor displayed and the reluctance shown to assist 
the committee to ascertain all the facts in the Teapot Dome 
seandal. The demand for the resignation is to Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s credit.” 


The attempt of the younger Rockefeller to dislodge Colonel 
Stewart is seen in Wall Street as representing the first test of 
strength of the Rockefeller interests since the dissolution of the 
Standard Oil ‘‘trust’”’ in 1911, says the New York Herald Tribune. 
The effort to force the resignation of the Indiana official seems 
remarkable to a number 
of editorial writers, who 
point out that the Rocke- 
feller interests own only 
about 15 per cent. of the 
affiliated conecern’s stock. 
But, we read in the New 
York Times: 


“Ordinarily one block 
of 15 per cent. would be 
sufficient to insure the 
holders of a virtual work- 
ing control. Friends of 
Colonel Stewart, however, 
are said to have been 
aroused in his behalf, and 
they would be able, ac- 
cording to information in 
Wall Street, to put up a 
strong front in any con- 
test for control. 

“‘Colonel Stewart’s tes- 
timony before the Senate 
committee on April 24 
virtually completed the 
story of the Continental 
Trading Company’s oper- 
ations. That company, 
organized in 1921, was the 
agency through which 33,- 
333,333 barrels of oil from 
a rich field opened up by 
Col. A. E. Humphreys were 
bought at $1.50 a barrel 
and resold at $1.75a barrel, 
netting a profit which, as finally converted, amounted to 
$3,080,000 in Liberty bonds. Colonel Stewart revealed in his 
testimony that $759,500 of the bonds were allotted to him.” 


International Newsreel photograph 


THE CHAIRMAN 


Of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
Col. Robert W. Stewart, who says 
in reply to the younger Rockefeller’s 
demand that he resign: ‘‘Any com- 
munication from any stockholder 


and will be given, most 
careful consideration.’’ 


deserves, 


With all these facts before him, explains the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, ‘‘Mr. Rockefeller took the only action he felt 
an honest man could take.’’ In the opinion of this New England 
daily, the Rockefeller-Stewart episode is important, ‘‘for it is by 
thus riveting the attention of millions of citizens on a graphic 
situation that public ideals are formed.’’ Moreover, says the 
Springfield Union, ‘‘as a large stockholder in the Indiana con- 
cern, Mr. Rockefeller is entitled to request the resignation of 
an official who apparently endeavored to profit personally at the 
expense of his company.’’ Mr. Rockefeller, the Columbus Ohio 
State Journal is convinced, ‘‘has done Big Business a service by 
disowning the smug Colonel Stewart.’’ Continues the Ohio paper: 


“There is a despairing feeling abroad that wealth and power 
can defeat justice, and it can not honestly be denied that there is 
much ground for that popular impression. The remedy for this 
unjust and unhappy condition is pointed out by Mr. Rockefeller 
in this action. Let decent men in positions of wealth and power 
establish and live up to a code of ethics which will cost the 
Stewarts their jobs, their reputations, and their business and 
social standing.” 


In the opinion of the Chicago Evening Post, the fact that the 
Rockefeller rebuke ‘‘should be administered to one in the realm 
of Big Business makes it all the more valuable.” In fact— 
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THE SAD CASE OF THE GREEDY BOYS AND THE PURLOINED PIE 


And the disastrous results which awakened the business conscience and should be a lesson to all purloined pie eaters in the future. 


“The implied condemnation of Stewart’s conduct carries a 
sharper sting, and will make a deeper impression upon the mind 
of the public than any action of the Senate or even of a grand 
jury. When a man is repudiated by his associates, the moral 
judgment thus passed carries greater weight than a judgment 
which may be regarded as more or less political, or technically 
legal. Mr. Rockefeller disclaims any intention to prejudge ‘the 
issues involved in the legal proceedings.’ It is simply that he 
has lost confidence,in the fitness of Colonel Stewart for business 
leadership. 

“Witness for business leadership, in Mr. Rockefeller’s belief, 
involves something more than business ability; something more 
than commercial acumen. It involves conscience. There must 
be things a business leader will refuse to do, not merely because 
they are illegal, but because, whether legal or otherwise, they are 
not right.” 


The important thing, to the Washington Star, is that a leading 
figure in the oil industry has voluntarily and whole-heartedly 
joined the Senate in its attempt to clean up the Teapot Dome 
mess. Here we see, says the New York Times, ‘“‘a fine instance 
of great wealth admitting its peculiar responsibility—and acting 
upon it. It is a wholesome sign of the times.”” Rockefeller, 
explains the Louisville Courier-Journal, ‘‘is making a fight for 
clean business, an issue as important in this commercial age as 
the fight for clean politics. In fact, the cleansing of politics 
ean not go forward without it.” 

That Mr. Rockefeller’s action in the Stewart matter “will 
reflect good in other lines of business” is the contention of the 
St. Louis Star. In fact, The Ohio State Journal discerns “plain 
indications that Big Business, all along the line, is awakening 
to its moral responsibilities.”” There is, for example, the 
resolution adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, a day or two after the Rockefeller demand was made 
public, declaring that stockholders of a corporation can not 
accept the profits flowing from corruption and escape moral 
Asthe Chicago Daily News puts it: ““The business world 
Failure 


stigma. 
has a right to insist upon absolute integrity and honor. 
to call to account faithless trustees would undermine the very 
foundations of modern industrial civilization.” 

The action of the Chamber of Commerce, which is said to 
represent 850,000 American business men, came as a result of a 
speech made by the Chairman of the Board, Judge Edwin B. 
Parker, in which he warned his hearers that ‘‘business must, in 
order to maintain its professional status and to reap the unques- 
tioned advantages of group action, scrupulously discharge its 


group responsibility.’ To quote the resolution, in part: 


‘“The Chamber of Commerce of the United States declares its 
confidence in the general integrity and sound ideals of modern 


business. These are brought into high relief by recent dis- 
closures of individual violation of established business practices. 


‘‘ American business is jealous of its good name, insists upon __ 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


protecting its professional status by the maintenance of the 
highest standards, and intends scrupulously to discharge its 
collective responsibilities. Chief among such responsibilities is 
that of purging business of all those who indulge in commercial 
and political corruption and through resort to unclean or un- 
worthy practices bring business into disrepute and shock. the 
sensibilities of all decent citizens. 

“The Chamber . . . maintains that stockholders of corpora- 
tions owe it to themselves, to the Government and to the pro- 
fession of business publicly to repudiate those who misrepresent 
them. Such stockholders can not accept the profits flowing from 
corruption and escape the moral stigma which inheres in such 
profits. Neither can they permit those who act for them to 
profit personally through corrupt corporate transactions or 
shield others who do.”’ : 


This seems “‘admirable” and ‘‘significant” to the New York 
World: 


“Tt is not only an unhesitating acceptance of public responsi- 
bility by the leaders of business, it is not only a terrific rebuke 
to corrupt business men, but what is more important, it is a 
rejection of that most dangerous of all doctrines, that business 
men must stand together as a class against all criticism from the 
outside. 

““Mr. Rockefeller and the Chamber of Commerce have done 
what the medical profession feels bound to do with quacks. 
They have done what the legal profession tries to do with shy- 
sters. They have done what the newspaper profession ought to 
do with its own black sheep. They have made a stand for their 
own professional dignity by recognizing that business men are 
bound by a code of professional honor.” 


‘““No names were mentioned in the resolution of the Chamber 
of Commeree,”’ notes the Chicago Daily News, ‘‘but none were 
needed.’’ And, adds the Chicago paper: 


“‘Wair-minded and conscientious men of affairs will applaud 
the Chamber for the adoption of that resolution. Its influence 
will be wholesome and far-reaching. 

“Business is in favor of self-regulation and the greatest possible 
freedom compatible with the general good. The corollary of 
business freedom is sincere respect for business ethics. 

“‘Business must clean house again, and it is gratifying to know 
that the leaders of business are aware of the necessity and can- 
didly acknowledge their duty to themselves and to the public.” 


The only eriticism of the Rockefeller demand that we have 
seen is found in the Birmingham News, which says: 


““Mr. Rockefeller should have kicked Stewart out long ago. 
He should have done so when Stewart refused to answer the 
Senate committee’s questions. He should have done so later 
when Stewart was indicted by a grand jury for contempt. 

“Stewart is of little or no importance—hardly more than is 
Sinclair. But Mr. Rockefeller is of great ifaportance. By him 
a vast deal has been received. From him a vast deal surely is 
required. 

“Mr. Rockefeller has disappointed the public’s expectations.” 


COAST TO COAST BY AIR AND RAIL 


EW YORK CITY TO LOS ANGELES in forty-eight 
\ ‘hours, partly by the Pennsylvania and Santa Fé rail- 
ways and partly by a transcontinental airway, is the 
latest development in the field of commercial aviation. Cutting 
two days off the fastest train time, the new passenger service, 
which is to be inaugurated within the next few months, will 
utilize conventional railway facilities for night travel and modern 
three-engined airplanes for day flying. Thus, remarks the New 
York World, ‘‘the California city, in terms of transportation, is 
brought nearer to New York than Philadelphia was a hundred 
years ago.”’ But before the service can be started, competing 
airplane builders must demonstrate, in a series of tests, the carry- 
ing capacity of their machines and the reliability of the various 
types of engine. Furthermore, an extensive system of first- 
grade airports must be developed along the route, if the two 
railways and the air transport 
company are to furnish safe, fast, 
and comfortable service. Ac- 
cording to the news story in the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


““The first service of the Trans- 
continental Air Transport, Inc., 
will be over a route that expert 
pilots have declared will give the 
maximum of comfort and safety to 
passengers. No night flying is 
involved in the project, and the 
daylight flights will take place 
over the most suitable country 
possible. 

“Here is the manner in which 
passengers who wish to pay 
approximately two and a half 
times the present railroad rate 
of $109.77 from New York to 
Los Angeles will travel: 

“They will leave New York on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at 6:05 o’clock in the evening and ride 
throughout the night to a point near Columbus, Ohio, where 
they will take an airplane after breakfast. This plane will stop 
for lunch at St. Louis, Missouri, and continue in the afternoon to 
Wichita, Kansas. 

“Here the passengers will transfer to an Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé train for a night ride to a point in New Mexico. There 
they again will get into a plane and fly into Los Angeles, arriving 
late in the afternoon. For the rate of two and a half times, ap- 
proximately, such passengers will cut the best railroad time in 
exactly half. 

“The most modern American aircraft will be selected by the 
company for the two daylight trips, but no contracts for these 
planes have yet been let. The planes will be three-motor 
machines capable of carrying fourteen passengers and their hand- 
baggage. The flying schedule will be based on a speed of ninety 
miles an hour, but the backers expect higher speeds to be de- 
veloped. The ninety-mile speed basis provides leeway to off-set 
any ordinary train delays. The planes will have a maximum 
speed of 120 miles an hour. The service will start with ten or 
twelve machines. They will be equipped with every known 
safety device and will have radio service and steward service. 
Specially designed landing-fields are included in the program, 
which also calls for tickets to be sold at the regular railroad 
ticket offices. Trunks will be checked through by train.” 


Courtesy of the New York Daily News 


Black lines: Railways. | 


We also read in the New York Times that— 


“C. M. Keys, President of the new company, who also heads 
the Curtiss Airplane and Motor Corporation, in his announce- 
ment said that the New York-Los Angeles route had been se- 
lected for the first step in the system because it would permit the 
maximum of comfort and safety to the passengers. After ex- 
plaining some details of the new system, Mr. Keys made public 
the list of directors of the corporation, disclosing that William B. 
Mayo, chief engineer of the Ford Motor Company, who is also 
in charge of the design and building of the big Ford tri-motored 
transport planes, was a member. Col. Paul Henderson, former 
Assistant Postmaster-General, Vice-President of the National 
Air Transport, which operates the Eastern Division and the 
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Chicago-Dallas Division of the Transcontinental Air Mail, is 
also a director of the new company. 

‘‘Chester W. Cuthell, a director, and also a director of the Cur- 
tiss Company, said in amplification of Mr. Keys’s statement 
that the cost of a transcontinental trip would be a little more 
than the present rates for an all-rail trip with drawing-room 
accommodations. 

“‘The sponsors of the new system are convinced that coopera- 
tion with the railroads is necessary if the full possibilities of air 
transportation are to be realized. Gen. W. W. Atterbury, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, was quoted yesterday by one of those 
interested in the enterprise as having said that the railroads, 
which once ignored automobile buses, now formidable competi- 
tors, would not make the mistake of ignoring the airplane.”’ 


In time, says the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘“‘we will have airplanes 
equipped with sleeping accommodations, as in Europe. Mean- 
while, however, the air-and-rail service is the best solution of the 
high-speed transportation problem.”’ And the New York World, 

-in a second editorial, says: 


‘“‘While it would be theoreti- 
cally possible to cross the continent 
much quicker by using airplanes 
all the way, the cost both in space 
and in weight of installing sleep- 
ing-berths in the planes would be 
under present conditions almost 
prohibitive. For the present, the 
most economical way of shorten- 
ing long trips for a few business 
men ready to pay the price is just 
such a combination of air service 
with the sleeping-cars on regular 
trains, as is now proposed. And 
it is the economic aspect that 
determines traffic plans.” 


GULF of 
MEXICO 


In the opinion of the Washing- 
ton Star, the plans of the Penn- 
sylvania and Santa Fé railways 
and the ‘Transcontinental Air 
Transport company ‘‘appear to be quite feasible.” Straight 
day flying in luxurious air liners, it adds, ‘“‘is just as safe as 
any comparable transportation. Besides, the best pilots and 
best machines undoubtedly will be utilized.”” The journey from 
New York to Los Angeles by rail, we are reminded by the New 
York Evening World, requires about ninety-six hours, so the co- 
ordination of the railways and airways will cut the time in half. 
In fact, declares the Washington Post: 


““The development is entirely logical. Ultimately there will be 
giant air liners in which passengers will be transported comfort- 
ably and safely at night, as well as during the day, and without 
regard to weather conditions. This day seems far off, however, 
and for the time being when speed is an important consideration, 
both safety and comfort will be best served by utilizing Pullman 
coaches for night hauls and airplanes during daylight hours. 

“Both railway and airway operators will gain through coor- 
dination. The former realize that the airplane is bound to affect 
their business. By adopting it, they can turn it to practical 
advantage. Airway operators have indicated an inclination 
to go slow until such time as they can carry passengers as 
safely as other transportation agencies. By confining their 
flying to daylight hours, this can be done, and by transferring the 
responsibility for the night haul to the railroads, they can begin 
immediately to build up a long-haul clientele.” 


Broken lines: Airways. 


The developments in commercial aviation that are taking 
place to-day, such as the plans to roof over railway terminals 
for airport purposes, ‘“‘may seem visionary to the average in- 
dividual,’”’ notes the New Haven Register, ‘“‘but the progress of 
air transportation has been so rapid in the last few years that one 
can not safely predict what the next few months will bring.” As 
the Troy Record points out: 


“Our railroads are comparatively free of the mishaps which 
were so frequent a half century ago. While human fallibility 
always must be considered, there seems to be no reason why 
the company should not operate with comparative safety.” 
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(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Wao said ‘‘Oriental calm’’?— Boston Transcript. 


Anyway, Mussolini believes in the liberty of the suppress.— 
Dallas News. 


Tue trout season is open. 


Deep in his erypt Ananias stirs 
uneasily.— Detroit Free Press. 


Ir woman’s intuition is so wonderful, then why does she ask 
so many questions?—Louisville Times. 


THOSE anxious to invest in a going concern should make sure 
which way it is going.-—Wall Street Journal. 


Tue Houston key-noter is a New Yorker and historian, but 
’ 
won't dwell on four years ago.— Dallas News. 


Tuat London hospital patient who laughed continuously for 
seventeen hours had probably just heard of ‘‘Big Bill’? Thomp- 
son’s war on King George.— 
Louisville Times. 


Waar men like: Girls with 
brains enough to tell them 
how wonderful they are.-—New 
York Morning Telegraph. 


WHENEVER an anti-war pact 
is framed which will suit all 
nations, we should like to be 
informed.—Charleston Mail. 


Tue man who takes a nop 
while holding a steering-wheel 
usually wakes up holding a 
harp instead.—Louwisville Times. 


Curcaco judge says there is 
too much cooked-up testimony 
in divoree cases. And some 
that is too raw.— Miami News. 


Ar a late hour last night the 
hotel keepers at Houcton had 
not joined the Smith-on-the- 
first-ballot movement.— Wichita 
Eagle. 


ExpLorers have discovered 
in Central America the remains 
of what were probably elevated 
railroads. If they will com- 
municate with us we shall be happy to tell them where the 
trains can be found.—New Yorker. 


Aurno John L. Sullivan never lectured on Shakespeare, he 
always brought home the Bacon.—Louisville Times. 


Tv ain’t any trouble for us Democrats to see who is leading now, 
but what we want to know is where are we going?—-Dallas News. 


ENnauanp and the United States ought to figure out some way 
to persuade Egypt to declare war on Nicaragua.—San Diego 
Union. 

Four billion birds in America! Well, well. When the bird 
who sticks ads on parked cars is found there will be 3,999,999,999. 
—WSchenectady Gazette. 


Tuts is the season when a man examines his 1927 straw hat 
and wonders if it really looked that bad when he stored it in the 
attic.—Louisville Times. 


AppaRENTLY there is nothing to keep Mr. Smith out of the 
White House except a possible shortage of Democrats.—Pub- 
lishers Syndicate (Chicago). 


Governor Rrircuis notifies the Senate that he has not spent 
a dime on his campaign for the Democratic nomination. So 
there is one candidate who is getting his money’s worth.—San 
Diego Union. 


Ir is not understood that Mr. Tunney has invited Professor 
Phelps to officiate at his next pugilistic party, but it does seem 
as if they might get harmoniously together somewhere, some 
time, for a study of the Ring and the Book.—Providence Journal. 


RECIPROCAL DEVASTATION 


If the spring raids, which the city folk usually indulge in at this time 
of the year are justifiable, the country people ought to have the 
corresponding right to loot the cities. 


—Chatam in Svenska Dagbladet (Stockholm). 


ANyHOw, no one these days says, ‘‘What Smith?’””—Nashville 
Banner. 


THERE is a bright side to everything. 
inside.—Louisville Times. 


In polities it is the 


A THING we like about China is that i; takes the mind off Nic- 
aragua.— Albany Knickerbocker Press. 


A MODEL marriage is one in which the wife is a treasure and 
the husband a treasury.—Dallas News. 


Aprrer all, it need surprize no one that Germany is now in 
favor of world peace.—Des Moines Register. 


Spring is late in Italy. Probably Mussolini has had other 
things to do.—American Lumberman (Chicago). 


Stritz, the fellow who believes in predestination jumps just 
as far at the sound of a honk. 
—WSchenectady Gazette. 


CRIMINAL records indicate 
youth’s waywardness runs too 
much to highwaywardness.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


TueERn’s nothing against the 
inferiority complex, except that 
it doesn’t affect the right peo- 
ple-—Publishers Syndicate. 


Ir hope did not spring eternal 
in the human breast, Wall 
Ctreet would soon be forced to 
close up.—Lowisville Times. 


Every man has moments of . 
vindictiveness when he wishes 
he were a king or a truck-driv- 
er.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Tue Socialist party would 
not confess to a faith in Santa 
Claus, but it still goes on nom- 
inating candidates.—San Diego 
Union. 


Tue American Society of 
Newspaper Editors solemnly 
decides that it is ethical to 
publish news, even if it wounds 
people’sfeelings. Always excepting, of course, the feelings owned 
by full-page advertisers.—New Yorker. 


One way of working up a little interest in the big fight would 
be for Heeney to come out for Bacon.—New York Evening Post. 


Cuicaco florists do a business of $16,000,000 a year, but of 
course some of the flowers are used for weddings.—San Diego 
Union. 

Mr. Kettoae is said to be a likely candidate for the Nobel 


Peace Prize. We judge Sandino isn’t on the jury of award.— 
Dallas News. 


We had suspected it. Late reports assert that several of the 
Nicaraguan bandit leaders were educated in the United States.— 
San Diego Union. 

From the fuss over American films in France it can be seen 
what an odious thing protection is when foreigners resort to it.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Tur Boulder Dam project seems to get bolder and bolder. 
As for the opposition, the dam is getting louder and louder. 
—American Lumberman. 


Tun Army has a fighting plane equipped with six machine- 
guns and 250 bombs. It will probably be christened the Spirit 
of Chicago.—San Diego Union. 

Aw unconfirmed rumor has been going the rounds that both 
political conventions will fearlessly indorse the campaign against 
the corn-borer and vote to uphold the Constitutioh.— Louisville 
Times. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


PREMIER POINCARE’S TRIUMPH WITHOUT A PROGRAM 


HE STRIKING SUCCESS of Premier Poincaré in 

the French elections is a vote of confidence in the French 

leader, we are told by some English editors, and: not one 
of confidence in his program, for he presented no program to the 
electorate. He simply appealed to the nation on the record of 
his government since its formation in 1926, and as a famous 
Liberal English paper, the Manchester Guardian, puts it, he 
‘asked for a blank check for the future.’ He has got it in the 
sense that the vast majority of those who return to the Chamber 
stood as ‘‘Poinearists,’’ and 
a slightly smaller majority 
voted, or would have voted, 
for the last vote of confidence 
demanded by the Miuinistry 
before the Chamber was 
dissolved. With such a man- 
ifestation of trust—of 611 
Deputies, 411 are Poincarists 
—Mr. Poincaré can not but 
be gratified, yet this daily as- 
sures us that when he comes 
to examine this majority and 
to search in it for groups 
and parties to which he can 
look confidently for a stable 
Parliamentary majority, ‘‘he 
may well wish that the 
country had responded less 
indiscriminately to his appeal.”’ 
We read then: 


“For if there is agreement 
that Mr. Poinearé has a ma- 
jority, there is no agreement 
as to the type of that majority, 
While the Right groups claim 
big gains the Left groups insist 
that it is their tendency which 
has been approved by the 
country, and each demand that 
Mr. Poinearé shall govern in 

their sense. In the absence of 

a program from the Premier, 
the bourgeois parties devised 
programs of their own which 
have very little in common 
save the fact that they were 
both declared to be that indorsed by Mr. Poincaré, and their 
supporters stood equally violently and Sp pores, equally sin- 
cerely as Poinearists. 

‘Tt will be a matter of no little difficulty for Mr. Poinearé to say 
who are the authentic ‘Poincarists.’ His program, in so far as 
it has been evolved since 1926, is a personal one which had been 
imposed on the nation’s representatives, because the nation 
wanted it tried. To see it carried to its logical conclusion is 
what the nation wants, but it has not agreed what is the logical 
conclusion.” 


“A BLANK 


This is an informative view of the French elections as seen 
from England. Now to turn to the French press. The essen- 
tial effect of the elections, in the view of the Paris Temps, is the 
desire shown by the country for a continuance of the policy in- 
augurated and followed by Mr. Poincaré since his return to 
power on July 23, 1926, and, this daily continues: 


“Even if a certain number of those who in the last months of 
the legislature held off from this policy, or intrigued with it in 


since its formation in 1926— 


the Chamber—before the country they have declared themselves 
to be partizans of it, or if one prefers to put it that way, they 
have refused to appear as opponents of the Poincaré policy. 

“The political party which suffered the most brutal defeat, 
the Communist party, emerges in fragments from the election. 
On April 22 not one Communist was elected; on April 29, 14 in- 
stead of 27. They have lost their most discerning representative, 
Marty, their most quarrelsome representative, Vaillant-Couturier, 
and their most adroit representative, Renaud Jean. ... All 
the parties that supported the policy of the Government headed 
by Mr. Poincaré, no matter to what group they belonged, 
came from the election numer- 
ically and morally strengthened 
by the verdict of universal suf- 
frage.” 


The Conservative Journal 
des Débats (Paris) considers 
that the elections of the 22d 
and the 29th of April reveal 
in France a very clean-cut 
desire for a policy of order 
and wisdom, and it goes on 


to say: 
“The campaign waged 
against Communism and 


against Cartellism have pro- 
duced their effects. After the 
domestic and foreign extrava- 
gances that characterized a 
part of the late legislature, the 
nation came to understand 
that it does not want adven- 
ture, but method and reason. 

“The victory was not ob- 
tained without a very lively 
struggle. The Socialist party 
is defeated, but it still exists. 
It won many votes and has 
numerous representatives, and 
the Collectivists of this party 
are now the leaders of it. 
The Communist party suffered 
a terrible setback in the Cham- 
ber, for it had 28 Deputies 
formerly, and in the future 
it will have only 14. The 
Radical Socialist party comes 
out of the struggle somewhat 
diminished. Where it had more 
than 180 Deputies it will have 
only 111. The Independent Socialist party, which has no pre- 
cise platform and ranges itself between the pure Collectivists 
and the radical Socialists, remains a group of isolated Deputies 
numbering 40. The Socialist party which had 104 adherents 
returns with 101.” 


CHECK” 
For the future is what Premier Poincaré, who presented no program, 
asked from the French electorate on the record of his Government 


and “he got it.” 


In the Paris Petit Journal, Mr. de La Palisse avers that one 
result of the elections will be to make a sensible difference in the 
distribution of the seats in the Chamber, but he has doubts 
just as strong as this belief that there will be any marked differ- 
ence between a Radical of this Chamber and a Radical of the 
past one. He continues: 


“The sum total gain of the elections is much more a psycholog- 
ical one than a mathematical one. The return to Parliament 
in 1928 will be ina very different state of mind from that of 1924, 
because the Chamber of 1924 had been elected in order to over- 
throw Mr. Poincaré, and this Chamber has been elected to fix 
him fast. This is a point that we may take note of at once. An 
important revelation also is that the popularity of Mr. Poincaré is 
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due as much to his achievements as to his personality. Hence 
one may conclude that his position is solid and enduring.” 


The official organ of the French Communist party, L’H umaniteé, 
is enraged against the Socialists for having lent their aid to the 
bourgeois elements, and charges that they caused the election of 
forty-five reactionaries. Then it gives the following information 
about the Communist stand: 


“‘TIn engaging in the electoral battle, the 

Communist party was very careful not to 
credit the working-class with persistent illu- 
sions as to the value of the voting lists and 
the efficacy of universal suffrage. 
: “The Communist party is preparing 
itself and preparing the proletariat for the 
revolutionary struggle for the conquest of 
power over the bourgeois. All our efforts 
during the past weeks have been directed 
not so much toward winning some seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies as toward 
realizing conditions of clear thought and 
policy which shall provide the ultimate 
muster of the entire working-class behind 
our party. 

“One of the needs was to unmask the 
Socialist party in its réle as an agent of im- 
perialism. On this point the immediate 
results of the legislative election form an ex- 
cellent contribution to the objective of our 
party in the struggle against the illusions 
of the democratic bourgeois and of the 
Socialist party. Whatis more, these results 
are a brilliant justification of our tactics: 
namely, class against class.” 


The fiery royalist Léon Daudet, who 
contributes to his organ, L’ Action Francaise, 
from Brussels, since he eluded the French 
police authorities months ago, rages be- 
cause the elections constitute what he 
claims to be a victory for the autonomist 
party in Alsace. Several autonomists of 
the most pronounced character, whom he 
deseribes as pro-Germans, have gained 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies, and he 
adds: 


““In ten years the Republic has turned 
away from France a great part of the re- 
covered Province. The incapacity of 
Millerand and of Alapetite, the stupidity 
of Herriot, the criminal cooperation of 
Briand and of Cardinal Gasparri— this 
above all—have resulted in the present con- 
dition. The success of the autonomists 
has been achieved by the connivance of the 
naturalized Germans of Alsace, of the Communists, .and of the 
Gasparri Catholies, who have become anti-French.” 


Among the French provincial press, we find the Petit 
Meridional remarking: 


‘‘France aspires to peace at home and abroad, without which 
she can not rise from her ruins, set her house in order, and cut 
down the heavy costs of the war and the costs of after the war 
that burden her. This concentration of the will of all on a com- 
mon idea, namely the moral and material reconstruction of our 
country, clearly reveals the character of the elections. 

“The country wants a Chamber that will do useful work. 
The only parties that come out of the election with losses are 
those that dream of disorder and merely seek a dictatorship of 
either the Right or the Left.” 


In Marseilles the Petit Provencal expresses the opinion that the 
elections do not cause any great change in the political or the 
Parliamentary situation. The drift toward the Center it believes 
to be too light to make any real alteration in the present status, 
but the big fact to be noted, we are told, is that Mr. Poincaré 
remains master of the situation. 

The Berlin correspondent of the L’Echo de Paris advises us 


that the Paris correspondent of the Berlin Social-Democratic 
Vorwaerts contributes to the latter newspaper an account of a 
long conversation he held with Mr. Poincaré, from which he 
makes no direct quotations, but reports the impressions he 
retained of the interview. As summarized by the Berlin corre- 
spondent of L’ Echo de Paris, they appear in part as follows: 


MODERN POLITICS IN AN ANCIENT SETTING 


French candidates and their audience of the Orange electoral district gather at a political 
demonstration in an ancient theater, dating from the days of the Romans. 


“Mr. Poincaré is very desirous that there should be a Franco- 
German rapprochement. Nevertheless, one must not indulge 
in any illusions on this score because juridical arguments still 
have the predominant weight in his eyes. Therefore, it is only by 
long effort that the Germans can bring about the rapprochement. 
Mr. Poincaré has renounced the letter of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the belief that a provision written in the Treaty has less value 
than an advantage to his country. Yet it would seem that Mr. 
Poincaré has already foreseen possibilities of making concessions. 
Such a frame of mind can only develop if our future policies 
follow strictly straight lines. Such policies should especially 
succeed in dissipating all suspicions of the influence of the govern- 
ing classes of former years and also all suspicions about the 
nature of our relations with Soviet Russia. Then one could 
believe firmly in a policy of rapprochement, slow but sure, be- 
tween a government of the Left and a government of Poincaré 
which will depend on the forces of the Left.”’ 


As to the Ministry of Premier Poincaré, the Paris Matin 
sees no reason why it should be changed, and this newspaper 
predicted that his program for the new session would be favor- 
ably received by an increased majority. Thus, we are told, he 
can confidently carry on his work of financial reconstruction to 
a happy ending. 
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INDIA’S NEED OF “A POLITICAL BRIDGE” 


HE DEADLOCK between British officials and Indian 

politicians over the Simon Commission—lately returned 

to London—which is inquiring into India’s fitness for 
self-government, is said to have become wearisome to both 
parties and we hear of efforts being made to bridge the gulf that 
separates the two. Some Indian journalists note with restrained 
glee that The Pioneer of Allahabad, which they describe as being 
‘‘British owned and British edited,’ and also report as being 
‘“‘the mouthpiece of the British bureaucracy in India,” has come 
out flat and proclaimed the ‘‘failure” of Sir John Simon and 
his colleagues to establish contact with political India. It has 
offered a suggestion for the building of a political bridge, and in 
the course of a lengthy editorial remarks: 


“Despite the optimistic generalizations: of Sir John Simon, 
The Pioneer does not believe that the preliminary visit of the 
Statutory Commission to India has been a success. It is quite 
true that sections of the community have greeted their visits to 
different parts of the country with some enthusiasm, the main 
result of which has been to mislead the gratified recipients. 
It is true also that certain bodies of public men have notified 
their willingness to cooperate with the activities of Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues. But if these receptions and promises 
are examined it will be found that support is sectional and 
spasmodic and by no means representative of political India. . 

“Of course, it may be argued that even if political India were 
unanimous in proffering support and cooperation for and with the 
Simon Commission, only a small proportion of the vast public of 
India would be affected. This we consider to be a puerile 
argument. Any constitution must be worked by the politically 
minded members of the society for which the reform or the 
constitution is to function, and any form of government which 
would venture to function, without taking into consideration 
even the views of an acknowledged minority, is bound to be 
viewed with distaste, if not positive hatred. An efficient and 
alien rule will never be preferred to an autonomous and inefficient 
one, and this principle must be remembered in all dealings with 
a country in’ which it is proposed to examine the incomplete 
constitution which, at the present moment, it possesses.” 


| Obviously the Indian organs of opinion which favor the boycott 
of the Simon Commission are pleased with the strictures made 
on it by The Pioneer. They, however, do not think favorably 
of the proposal put forward by The Pioneer’s editorial writer for 
the appointment by the Viceroy of a ‘‘parallel commission,’’ 
consisting of seven Indians and functioning simultaneously and 
on equal terms with the Simon Commission. The following 
excerpt from The Hindu (Madras) is typical of Indian comment: 


' “*A rude shock has been given to the self-satisfaction which 
the Simon Commission has exprest in regard to the ‘weleome’ 
given to it in India and the ‘success’ of its first visit, by the almost 

brutally frank comments of The Pioneer on the results of the 
tour of the Commission. Our contemporary, which has of late 
developed a salutary habit of plain speaking to the powers that 
be, not only pronounces the visit a failure, but tells the Govern- 
ment that unless the critical situation which has now arisen is 
faced with true courage and sympathy, India will inevitably 
drift into the condition which existed in Ireland during the 

‘Black and Tan’ régime. While we appreciate the plain warn- 
ing which it gives to the Government, we must say that the 
remedy it suggests is, if anything, worse than the disease. For 
the Viceroy’s Commission will still be a subordinate body 
having no authority derived from the Parliament of England or 
the people of India, and having no power to effectuate any 
acceptable proposals.”’ 


The boycott of the Simon Commission is a very great pity, 
says Lord Olivier in the London Contemporary Review, because 
unless Indian self-government can be established by some such 
revolutionary procedure as established the Soviet Republice— 
which is not at present within the range of conceivable possibili- 
ties—progress has got to be made by persuading the British 
people in Parliament; and the particular items of constitutional 
change have got to be agreed on upon the basis of reasonable 
and practical argument. This distinguished Briton, who was 


Secretary of State for India in the Labor Government of 1924, 
continues as follows: 


‘Moreover, the British Parliament and the Indian Congress 
party are not the only parties who have to agree in a reasoned 
settlement. The Moslem community have to agree, and the 
Indian Native States have to agree. Discouraging as has been 
the reception of the British opening move, I believe that even 
now the Simon Commission may more easily be made the instru- 
ment of establishing effectual advance toward Indian self- 
government than anything that I see any signs of at present as 
being matured by the Indian Nationalist political parties. 

“Te we accept the uncompromising National view that the 
Indian Constitution is the affair of Indians only, and that it is 
an affront to India to claim any British hand in recasting it; that 
is an intelligible position, and it would, of course, be idle in the 
face of such a position to stress the fact that the attitude which 
has been displayed has affected and is likely to influence British 
public opinion unfavorably against really practicable proposals 
toward conceding self-government to India. The Indian 
Nationalist parties have, as I have observed, put all of us in the 
corner, and appear to indicate an attitude of entirely deciding 
for themselves what their constitution should, or is to, be. 
Under such conditions we can only stand aside and look on. I 
myself was desirous that before the Statutory Commission was 
appointed Indian Nationalists should agree among themselves 
what they wanted. They have still to do this, and when it is 
done, they have got to get it accepted. I believe and I hope 
that they are in process of endeavoring to arrive at some such 
agreement; but I can not conceal from myself that their precipi- 
tate repudiation of the Simon Commission has increased the 
immediate difficulty of their doing so, because it has given an 
opportunity to the Moslem community, and possibly to other 
large sections of Indian pecple, to associate themselves with the 
Simon Commission and to strengthen their own position against 
any generally agreed all-Indian National concordat.” 


THE AGE OF DIN AT DINNERS—An antinoise campaign 
against street noises in Paris has resulted in the formation of a 
league to put an end to them, and the wish is exprest by a Scots- 
man of wide social and diplomatic experience, Douglas Grant 
Duff Ainslie, that the league should be extended to combat 
dinner-party noises in all best circles of European capitals. He 
tells us in the London Daily Telegraph, of being present at a 
dinner in the French capital where Parisian wit in the conversation 
was ‘‘edged and flashing like a salvo of artillery,”? and he adds: 


‘*My neighbor shouted his contribution several times down the 
table, but no one took any notice, all being engrossed in shouting 
too. At last he gathered together the ultimate resources of 
bellows-like lungs and—hbellowed. He was heard; every one 
roared with laughter, for his remark was witty, and he turned to 
me with a glad smile, ‘At last I have got in my joke.’ 

‘“But I am quite serious in deploring the fact that ours is the 
age of din at dinners, and should like to suggest the East as a good 
model. There it is quite possible for all to sit silent for some 
minutes at a dinner party of twenty. If some one speaks, it is 
pretty certainly because he has something to say worth the 
hearing, and all bend an attentive ear. Nothing, of course, is 
perfect, and what one misses among the Hasterners is the 
feminine element, banished altogether, save in the shape of 
nautch girls and the like, who talk to us only with their toes—to 
paraphrase a famous Elizabethan line. 

“Something might be done, I believe, if children and young 
people were taught to speak in a low voice, and to say what they 
have to say in as few words as possible.’’ 


Recalling an Italian dinner party, at which he was one of 
eighty guests, Douglas Ainslie tells us that dancing went on 
during and after the meal, and the jazz band added its “not 
inconsiderable quota to the total pandemonium of sound.” 
But, he avers: 


‘Beautiful Italy is not the only sinner in this respect, for in 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and London I have had similar experiences. 
The fact is that all the Western world has gone mad in these 
democratic days for what it believes to be ‘self-expression.’ 
Every one feels that unless he, too, shouts, he will risk being left 
out of the next Government—and we all govern now more or less, 
or believe we may do so, if we shout loud enough.” 
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Photographs from the Hamburger Nachrichten 
THE MAGIC NAME, CARTHAGE 


The home of Hannibal is to-day a railway station, and conductors 
sing out the famous word ‘‘ Carthage!”’ 


THE FAR-REACHING MOTOR-CAR 


In Tunis there are ten thousand automobiles, and a filling station on 
practically every corner of the city. 


IN UP-TO-DATE NORTHWEST AFRICA 


SAHARA WITH MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


EN THOUSAND AUTOMOBILES in modern Tunis, 

of which five hundred are autobuses touring far into 

the Sahara Desert, stimulate the mind to consider how 
East and West have met since the after years of the war. All 
over the globe, moreover, according to a contributor to the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, life has become more and more con- 
ventionalized and standardized since 1919. 
Writing after a tour in Northwest Africa, 
he is imprest by the fact that the blessings 
of urban civilization have ‘‘penetrated to 
the remotest oases.’’ At the same time 
he notes that while the natives of this 
far-away territory do their best to look and 
act and live like Europeans, the Europeans 
themselves seek to recapture the lost 
magic of romantic alien races. As evi- 
dence of the interchange of customs be- 
tween East and West he points out that: 


‘‘One enjoys Negro music in Berlin and 
drinks Bavarian beer in Shanghai; one 
builds sky-serapers in Cairo and Moorish 
houses in London. At the balls in Berlin, 
staid lawyers appear as sheiks from the 
Orient, whereas the real son of the Hast 
in his habitat wears Europe’s cast-off 
clothing and whistles—not to the tread of 
camels, but to the rhythm of the motor- 
car’s benzine heart, the tune of, ‘It’s a long 
Way to Tipperary.’ 

‘‘Sober mediocrity decides all questions 
in the styles of life. Nowhere is there any- 
thing original, anything real left, and if 
one finds a bit of specialized quaintness, 
you may be sure that it has been placed 
there by a tourist agency which derives 
profit from it. The sanctification of mass 
production is the spirit of our times.” 


We are then reminded of the East of our 
fantasy, and of all that is recalled by the 
magic name of the Orient—of wise men on 
rug-covered donkeys, sheiks on noble steeds, 
nabobs in colorful array, and caravans of 
camels in the Sahara—but this informant 


A SAHARA NEWSIE 


Crying his wares in an oasis village. 


assures us that the real Orient is not to be found in travel 
pamphlets, and he goes on to explain: 


““T met a real cadi in the dining-car of the Tunis-Sfax express, 
the Cid of Sfax, Mohammed Ben Mustafa Ben Chaloum. He 
was eating veal knuckles and drinking a bottle of non-alcoholic 
cider. His speech was grave and learned, but no words 
of Oriental wisdom passed his lips. He spoke of removable 
eylinder heads, self-starters, vacuum cleaners which annoyed 
him, and of his new loud-speaker which 
brought dance music from Marseilles to 
his divan.”’ ; 


All the ten thousand automobiles in 
modern Tunis, we are then told, have a 
protective emblem on the radiator which 
may be a hand, a fish tail, a horseshoe, or 
a pair of scissors. No Arab would enter 
an automobile without a fish tail or other 
emblem or a house without the extended 
white hand, it appears, and the reason is 
that: 


““The Arab of the twentieth century has 
great fear of the evil eye. He is afraid 
of the camera which ‘steals his face,’ of 
a French uniform, of the future and in- 
evitable misfortune following upon the 
glanee from an evil eye, but above all, of 
the secret power of a motor. 

“*“Why did you paint so many hands on 
your. motor-eycle, Sidi?’ I asked a motor- 
eyele boy. 

“To ward off the evil eye, Sahib.’ 

“*What is that?’ 

““*Oh, it is nothing particular for stran- 
gers. Only one cracks into three parts 
because of it.’ 

““What do you mean—in three parts?’ 

“““Omar Ben Bennani has said: A man 
possest of an evil eye crossed over the 
street. He looked upon a stone. There- 
upon the stone eracked into three pieces.’ 

“The little motor-eyelist Sidi knows no 
more than this. He starts his machine and 
speeds at sixty kilometers an hour across 
the Bay of Carthage, where more than 
2,000 years ago the Roman fleet brought 
destruction to Hannibal’s galleys. Such 
is the Orient of to-day.” 


SCIENCE+ AND: INVENTION 


OUR FOE 


HE RAT MENACES THE PEACE of the world. 
He destroys our food supplies and infects us with fatal 
diseases. And we should blame, not the rat, but our- 
selves, says Henri de Varigny, writing in La Science Moderne 
(Paris). We supply him with shelter and food, lacking which 
he would die out. All mankind, says Mr. de Varigny, is a 
huge Association for Feeding and Housing the Rat. He can be 
exterminated, if we set about it; it has nearly been done in 


Denmark already, and very 
simply. ‘‘In time of peace, 
prepare for war.’”’ Now is the 


time, he tells us, to institute a 
campaign of destruction against 
the rat. We should not wait 
until a great epidemic of plague 
drives us to it—too late. He 
writes: 


“The rat is on his way to 
the conquest of the world. For 
the last two centuries, owing 
to the multiplication of com- 
mercial transportation, he has 
been crossing the seas and 
invading all our ports; he 
breeds in vast numbers in city 
and country, he devours the 
grain that we transport in our 
ships or store on our docks; he 
attacks our crops in the field. 
And not only does he levy a 
ruinous toll on agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, but 
he cultivates and spreads the 
plague, trichinosis, and hydro- 
phobia; he has become the 
traveling agent of the germs 
of death. 

‘In short, attacked in purse 
and health at the same time, 
man has had quite enough of 
it. Says Calmette, ‘So much 
injury calls for reprisals. We 
ean no longer bear the risk of 
being ruined and slain by the 
rats. 'T’o the serious and inces- 
sant danger with which we are 
threatened by their agility, 
their wiles and their prolific- 
ness, we must oppose our in- 
telligence, our will and the weapons of science that we know 
how to forge for their destruction. We must unite inter- 
nationally our strength and our resources.’ 

“This union has already been realized. Sinee 1902 there 
has existed an ‘International Association for the Rational 
Destruction of Rats.’ It was founded in Denmark, and it is 
there, probably, that its work is most active and useful. But 
evidently, during the four years when so-called civilized hu- 
manity were at each other’s throats, the rats had the best of it, 
being given a free hand. 

“The rat’s depredations are unlimited; before the war, as 
Gabriel Petit of the Society of Comparative Pathology tells us, 
the United States estimated that he cost their agriculture more 
than a billion dollars a year; in France the bill came to 200 
millions; in Great Britain to 15 million pounds; in Germany to 
200 million marks. To-day, in France, the rat costs the farmers 
yearly ten million gold franes. He is not content with destroy- 
ing foodstuffs in the fields; he attacks the granaries, the ware- 
houses, wherever he finds them, and besides this he destroys 
much merchandise—fabries, carpets, laces, to make his nests. 
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“FRIENDLY ENEMIES” 


human race. 


Show” in London to compete for a prize. 
animal fair was to get specimens for medical research work, and so 
make these rats aid the human race instead of injuring it. 


THE RAT 


He gnaws wood also, and even lead. There is no city, no lo- 
cality, no port that does not suffer. He is a pestiferous parasite. 

‘‘Besides all this, he is a permanent menace to public health, 
as is well known. He distributes the virus of plague, of hydro- 
phobia, of trichinosis, of equine influenza. 

‘Plague assumes special virulence in the rat, and no animal 
does more to spread it than he. He acts as a reservoir, while 
the flea, who bites first the rat and then the man, is the active 
service of infection. Every epidemic of human plague is pre- 
ceded by a rat epidemic: the 
rats are the first victims—then 
comes man’s turn. 

“In fact, the plague virus 
seems always to be present 
among the rats, but not to 
assume dangerous virulence 
except under the influence of 
conditions still little known. 
And then come the rat corpses. 
In them the bacteriologists 
have no trouble in finding the 
virus, and from them the 
fleas get the germs to inoculate 
man.” 


In Denmark, Mr. de Varigny 
tells us, efforts to eradicate 
rats have been methodical and 
ingenious. No great expense 
is necessary, no campaign of 
defense when an _ epidemic 
breaks out; simply permanent 
preventive measures. The 
chief one is to organize and 
carry on the systematic de- 
struction of the rats. The 
laws punish lack of foresight 
and encourage activity by sub- 
ventions and prizes. In three 
years after the first Danish 
law was passed, in 1907, nearly 
three million rats quitted this 
earth. Butas the rats became 
rarer, the zeal of the hunters 
abated. Some secretly bred 
rats. Then a new weapon ap- 
peared, a _ bacterial culture 
called ‘‘ratin,’’ developed by 
L. Bahr. The ratin bacillus, one of the paralyphic group, has 
high virulence and kills by blood-poisoning. We read further: 


There seems no realization here that this rat family are foes of the 
In fact, they are on their way to a “Rat and Mouse 


The aim of this odd 


“Instead of hunting the rats, they were offered poisoned 
dainties. They died up to 80 per cent. in eight to fifteen days. 
When this did not suffice, a still stronger preparation was used— 
ratinine, a violent poison, killing in twenty-four hours. The 
method is quite satisfactory; rats are destroyed in great num- 
bers without injurious effects on domestic animals or on man. 

““Of 100,000 country houses, says Gabriel Petit, more than 
half were rat-infested in 1921. Toward the end of the first 
year the number fell to 10 per cent., 5 per cent., and even 1 
per cent., according to loeality. 

“The ratin method has also been used in Germany, where 
94 to 98 per cent. of the rats have been killed in a number of 
cities. 

‘““However, the remaining rats will breed, and a restoration 
of the rat population is possible; but it is a great thing to have 
an effective means of repression. The method and its results 
should be made widely known. <A conference to this end was 
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ealled in Copenhagen in 1914, but men were shortly killing each 
other instead of the rats, doubtless to the latter’s great delight. 
Times have changed, and the moment has arrived to take the 
matter up again. Another conference is to be held in France 
‘within a few months. 

‘““Foveau de Courmelles has remarked that rats are more 
numerous in cities because the food is more abundant there. 
Servants, who abominate warmed-over dishes, throw the remains 
of a dinner into the garbage pail, where the rats enjoy a varied 
and abundant feast. 

“Covered receptacles for garbage, which are prescribed by 
law at Vichy, would certainly decrease the number of rats. 
They are always attracted by refuse. In the war, rats always 
left an evacuated village; there was no more food for them 
there. This is a point to be remembered. Everything that 
makes life difficult for the rats should be encouraged. In every 
town the rat population is at least equal to the human. If 
sanitation is not enforced, the former will exceed the latter. 

“The rat question brings up the cat question. On certain 
ships at Havre have been found varieties of cats that are 
marvelous’ rat-catchers—the result of natural selection. Cats 
should be multiplied, especially the proletarian feline, who 
works for her living—not the cat de luze, too well fed to hunt. 
At Montmartre there was a house-infested with rats. The 

secretary of the Cat Association installed ten cats, at which the 
owner at first protested. But when the rats and mice quickly 
disappeared, he was profuse in his thanks. 

“Pierret makes an interesting observation, which is that 
mcdern rat-proof shipbuilding is making the extermination 
of rats on shipboard unnecessary. But it is not enough to 
rat-proof the cargo-vessels; the process must be extended to 
the passenger boats, which are still infested. 

“Is rat-hunting to be recommended as a method? This 
admits of discussion. At Paris it has been noted that after 
five or six days of it, all the rats would appear to have been 
killed. Not at all! The remainder had simply emigrated in a 
body. They had betaken themselves to Bougival. 

‘‘Chloropicrin has been suggested as a poison. It has the 
advantage of killing the fleas on the rats, even sooner than the 
latter perish. This is very important. For with plague and other 
diseases, the trouble is caused not by the rats alone, but by the 
fieas also. If the flea survives, the danger remains. The rat is 
an«.mportation; the Romans did not* know it. The black rat 
was the first to appear in the early years of the Christian Era. 
And for a long time he was the disseminator of epidemics of 
plagues that terrified the Middle Ages.. The gray rat did not 
appear until the eighteenth century; like the black, he came 
from Asia, and being stronger, he took possession of the cities, 
driving his predecessor into the country. Both are equally a 
danger to public health, and both are very fertile. A single 
couple of gray rats will produce in a year 800 to 900 offspring, 
and these grow to be adults in four months. They have courage 
and intelligence; they avoid traps and know how to keep their 
distance. They have many admirable traits of character, but 
they are incontestably a scourge, and must be destroyed. 

“We know enough about their biology to devise preventive 


Illustrations from The Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin 


THE POTATO-TOMATO, ONE WEEK AFTER GRAFTING 


THE POTATO- 


measures. The rat 
must be deprived of 
a home, which is the 
business of the archi- 
tect and builder; and 
of food, which is that 
of the sanitarian. Too 
often we seem to have 
organized ourselves 
into committees to 
see that the rat has 
plenty to eat, and to 
foster the economic 
loss and the disease 
for which we hold 
the rat responsible. 
We are wrong: the 
real culprits are the 
incompetents — those 
who are ignorant of 
public hygiene.”’ 


TOMATO 


Y. SKILFUL 
GRAFTING, 
one may ob- 

tain a plant that will 
bear tomatoes as fruit 
above ground and po- 
tatoes as tubers below 
it. This astonishing 
news (if anything can 
astonish us nowadays) is communicated by The Missouri 
Botanical. Garden Bulletin (St. Louis). We read: 


THE POTATO-TOMATO IN FRUIT 


“Tho the plants which bear them are closely related, tomatoes 
and potatoes are very different in their development. The 
tomato is produced in the air, the potato in the ground. The 
former is a fruit in the strictly botanical sense, that is, it is the 
seed-bearing organ of the plant; the potato is merely a swollen 
bud on an underground stem. Tomato plants never bear tubers 
on their roots, but potatoes very often go to seed and produce 
fruits which look not unlike small green tomatoes, tho they are 
far from edible. Since the two vegetables are produced by 
different parts of the plant, we might hope, were we able to cross 
them, to produce a hybrid whose fruits would be edible and 
whose roots would bear potato-like tubers. Unfortunately the 
plants are not closely enough related to accomplish that, but we 
can get somewhat the same effect in a different way. We can 
graft the shoots of one on the roots of the other. 

‘Tf for instance, we take the buds out of a potato stem and 
replace them with buds from a tomato plant, we will obtain such 
a freakish individual. The potato shoot has been cut back and 
the tomato buds, healed in place, have started to grow. If they 
continue, as did the plant in the picture, they will eventually 
produce a plant which will be like a tomato above the graft and 
like a potato below the graft. Two or three such plants are now 
on exhibit at the Missouri Botanical Garden and are a surprizing 
sight with their tomatoes ripening in the air and their young 
potatoes already visible at the surface of the ground. 

“Tt is remarkable how completely the two tissues, that of the 

potato and that of the tomato, preserve their identity, tho so 
closely associated. ‘There seems to be practically no influence 
of the one on the other. The potato roots remain like potato 
roots, and the underground stems produce perfectly ordinary 
potatoes as unconcernedly as if they had always been watched 
over by a tomato stepmother. 
’ “Tho few people have seen such grafts, they are relatively 
easy to make, and have been produced by a number of horti- 
culturists. Apparently the first on record was that made over a 
century ago by one Von Tschudy or De Tehudi, who reported his 
experiments to the Horticultural Institute at Fromont in 
France. While it is possible by means of such grafts to pro- 
duce dual-purpose plants, the operation is of no practical im- 
portance. There is no way of perpetuating the potato-tomatoes, 
once they are formed, and the grafting must be performed 
anew for every plant.” 
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NO “RACIAL PURITY” HERE 


HE ONLY ‘‘PURE STOCK.” in this country seems to 
be that of the native red man, opines an editorial writer 
in The Journal of the American Medical Association 

(Chicago). All the rest of us are decidedly mixed—some very 
thoroughly so. Those who apprehend that degeneracy may be 
the result of such mixture may quiet their fears, he says. Racial 
mixture has been going on for some time, and we are still turn- 
ing out an average product. He writes: 


“Nowadays one hears much about the deterioration of races 
and the consequent need of securing certain types of superiority 
through the preservation of racial in- 
tegrity. The acrimonious discussion of 
alleged Nordic perfection and similar 
themes relating to comparative racial 
values are still fresh in memory. If the 
claims that have been advanced are 
founded on indisputable evidence, it 
becomes a matter for national concern 
to consider how the most fit may be 
conserved and promoted. Fortunately, 
or unfortunately, the ‘purity’ of racial 
character can be established in com- 
paratively few persons. Even where 
one would expect a homogeneous group 
to exist, racial heterogeneity appears 
from eritical study of the individuals 
to be prevalent. Indeed, a student is 
sometimes inclined to ask whether in 
this Country there is any ‘pure stock’ 
aside from the native American Indian. 
To those who fear the consequences of 
the melting-pot, a recent study of racial 
groups in a large university may give 
food for thought. Hayes, who con- 
ducted the investigation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has considered the 
scholastic records of thousands’ of 
‘students in relation to their racial classification. Relatively 
few could be definitely assigned to any racial group. The 
student population is thoroughly mixed in blood and is de- 
scended mainly from European populations, each of which is 
mixed. 

“In making the classification, primary mportance was given 
to the factors of physical anthropology—to cepha’e index 
and eye color. Hair color and stature were recognized as less 
significant, but treated as corroborative evidence when, for 
example, blond hair and high stature accompanied a dolicocepha- 
lic index and blue eyes, or when medium stature, stocky build 
and chestnut hair accompanied a brachycephalic index and 
hazel eyes. The race of their parents, as given by the students, 
and their names were also treated as having some corroborative 
value. 

“Thus the classification was far from a haphazard one. 
Among the few students who could be definitely assigned, the 
majority were Nordies. The latter group as a whole furnished an 
average scholastic grade showing ‘marked inferiority.’ The up- 
shot of Hayes’s study is to allay fears, so far as intellectual acecom- 
plishment is concerned, regarding the American ‘racial mixture.’ 
At any rate, the Illinois data do not give support to the expected 
degeneracy from hybridization of races in the United States.” 


PUMP WHILE YOU RIDE—An automatic tire inflator de- 
signed to maintain a predetermined tire pressure has been placed 
on the market by a Chicago firm. The device, which requires no 
adjustments or oiling, is built on the principle of an air com- 
pressor, we are told in the Motor Transport Section of The Rail- 
way Age (New York). We read: 


‘‘A hardened cam is mounted on the wheel spindle underneath 
the hub plate. A roller, mounted on the end of a small piston, 
follows the cam. When the roller reaches the cam peak, the air- 
compression stroke is completed. Thus, each revolution of the 
wheel forces air past the intake valve into the inner tube. A 
check valve is provided which is set for the air-pressure specified 
for the tire. 

‘“ When the pressure is up to the required amount, the check 
valve functions and carries off the surplus air. While the vehicle 


From The Railway Age (New York) 


THE AUTOMATIC INFLATOR 


is in motion, the operator knows that the inflator is main- 
taining the proper tire pressure. Should the car stop and there 
be a loss of air owing to a slow leak or puncture, yet not 
sufficient to cause a flat tire, the automatic inflator begins to 
function as soon as the ear starts, with the result that the proper 
pressure is built up in a short interval of time.” 


TO STANDARDIZE TRAFFIC SIGNALS 


TREET SIGNS, SIGNALS, AND MARKINGS will be 
thesame in all the cities of the United States, and confusion 
in traffic control will be wiped out, if recommendations 

in a report soon to be issued by the American Engineering 
Council are carried out, according to 
an announcement by the President of 
the Council, A. W. Berresford, quoted 
in a press bulletin issued by the 
American Engineering Council, New 
York. A nation-wide survey, in which 
conditions in more than 100 cities, 
with a population in excess of 35,- 
000,000, were exhaustively investigated, 
is reported by Mr. Berresford, who 
is a past president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, one 
of the constituent bodies of the Council. 
He says: 


“Recognizing the wide variation both 
in type of signs, signals, and markings 
and in their meaning, the Council, 
working in cooperation with the Hoover 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, aims to eliminate the maze of 
colors, shapes, and meanings that have 
been attached to every conceivable ac- 
cessory for the regulation of traffic. 

““The State of New Jersey has written part of these recom- 
mendations into a uniform State law, now before the legislature, 
which, it is expected, will be enacted during the present session. 

“Almost every motorist has had the experience of driving 
through several cities on a single day’s trip, and finding 
different signal systems in each city. He has found that these 
different systems, with different light arrangements, and in dif- 
ferent locations at the crossings, have actually meant different 
things for the same color light. 

“In driving about the country, motorists will find green- 
yellow-red systems, in which the yellow means that all traffic 
is to be halted and pedestrians are to go, in which a five-second 
cautionary or warning interval is indicated, in which only 
right- or left-hand turns can be made, or in which he will also 
have to wait for a bell to ring before proceeding further. 

‘““When the green comes on he is doubtless as badly confused, 
because when he wants to turn to the left in Washington, he 
must first pull over to the right and wait for the light to change, 
whereas in the next large city he comes to, Baltimore, for example, 
if he wishes to turn left on the green light he pulls over to the 
left-hand side of the street and weaves through oncoming 
traffic. ig 

‘His problem would be expected to be solved when the red 
comes on, and he would doubtless stop, but in some places, like 
Atlantie City, red actually means ‘Go’ for all who wish to turn 
to the right at intersections. In at least one other city he will 
find a single red light that will come on and demand that he 
stop; when he can proceed the red light simply goes off, 

“Who has not driven from city to city to find red, yellow 
green, white, blue, and other colored signs in every conceivable 
shade used in traffic control? Shapes as numerous as colors 
and messages of greater variety and intent may be found on the 
signs. 

“Pavement markings are less numerous in color and word 
arrangement and location, but they are nevertheless widely 
diversified in various cities. 

“All of this the American Engineering Council has aimed to 
correct by recommending a comparatively few standards which, 
it is intended, shall be of great assistance to motorists, to muni- 
cipal officials, and to manufacturers of the various products a 


real public service if the recommendations can be carried into’ 
effect.” | 
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RUBBER FROM SALT LAKE 


UTOMOBILE TIRES, BATTERY-BOXES, running- 
board mats, all from beneath the waters of the Great 
Salt Lake, are the latest contributions of science in the 
world-wide search for new sources of rubber and rubber sub- 
stitutes. From shafts, six feet in diameter, sunk to depths of 
125 to 140 feet, about 2,000 acres of an unusual deposit of bitu- 
men on the northeastern shore of the western arm of the lake are 
being drained. The resulting product, we are told by H. H. 
Dunn, in Popular Mechanics (Chicago), is a black, viscous, mo- 
lasses-like liquid, consisting of 99.9 per cent. of ‘“‘saturated sulfur 
oil created by the decay of fossil remains, and sealed into clay 
beds of this region,’’ according to a bulletin of the U. S. geological 
survey. We read: 


“This bitumen, the only deposit of its kind in the New World, 
is cleared of its impurities and combined with reclaimed rubber 
from discarded automobile tires and inner ; 
tubes to form a rubber ‘remake,’ or sub- 
stitute, which has been found to fulfil all 
demands on battery-boxes, switches, cor- 
ners, and similar things of hard rubber. 
Made into automobile tires, it is claimed 
to be better than any reclaimed tire on the 
market. It is not as good as new rubber for 
tire manufacture, however, butis considered 
superior to any of the rubber substitutes. 

“For hard-rubber articles, ranging from 
battery-boxes to combs, it is claimed to be 
superior to rubber from the point of cost, 
since the bitumen-rubber can be produced 
at about one-fourth the price of standard 
erude rubber. As to wearing qualities, 
insulation, and similar factors, the hard 
rubber made from the bitumen-reclaim is 
declared equal to that made from the best 
vegetable rubber. 

“The amount of rubber required to make 
one automobile tire is equivalent to the 
production of two rubber-trees through two 
whole years. Rather more than 200,000 
tons of automobile tires are discarded each 
year in the United States. Of this, about 
55 to 60 per cent. can be reclaimed to the 
point at which it can be used successfully 
to mix with the bitumen base, in the now virtually fixt ratio of 
sixty pounds of bitumen to fourteen pounds of old-tire reclaim.” 


The Utah deposit is one of three known beds of this material, 
two of which are in South America. The latter are 39 to 44 per 
cent. pure, requiring extensive operations to clarify them and 
bringing the cost up to a prohibitive mark. The Salt Lake de- 
posit, so far as tapped, is virtually ready for use. /The Utah 
deposit is deseribed by the geological survey as follows: 


““«T™he occurrence of this asphaltic substance appears, so far as 
now known, to be restricted to the shallow portion of Great Salt 
Lake, one-fourth to one mile from the present shore-line, im- 
mediately southeast of the Rozel hills. It there exudes through 
the unconsolidated material on the bottom of the Jake, and 
bubbles up into the water in the form of hollow spherical or tubu- 
lar masses, one to two inches in length, and of threads and hairs, 
six to eighteen inches in length. 

“<The source of these seepages appears to those who have 
prospected this ground to be a bed of asphalt, two or three feet 
thick, which is encountered eighty feet below the present lake 
bed, and an underlying series of asphaltic beds, three to five 
feet thick, which alternate with beds of clay to a depth of 140 
feet, at least.’ 

‘‘More recent surveys indicate that the actual area under- 
laid by this bitumen covers about 3,000 acres, most of which is 
now under about five to ten feet of water, tho at the time of the 
accidental discovery of the deposits, in 1861, they were largely 
above high-water mark, Great Salt Lake, in the intervening 
sixty-seven years having risen, until now the bituminous bed is 
almost covered. 

“Until about twelve years ago, this remarkable bed of bitu- 
men lay idle. Then an effort was made to find petroleum there, 
and several test-holes were sunk. It was found, however, that 


the maximum depth to which oil-well drilling equipment would 
penetrate the bituminous limestone was eight feet. No oil 
was found and the project was abandoned. About five years 
ago, prospectors, going over the same terrain, found a black, thick 
liquid, about the consistency of tar on a very cold day, slowly 
flowing out of the five-inch casings in the holes which had been 
drilled for oil. Bubbles through this heavy and virtually odor- 
less liquid indicated that subterranean gases were forcing it out. 
Tests in several laboratories showed it to be unlike any other 
asphaltic or petroleum product in the United States. 

“Within the year, a new method of mining this bitumen is 
being tried successfully. Holes, six feet in diameter, are dug with 
the aid of steel caissons drapt through the water. These shafts 
are sunk to points below the several beds of bitumen. The cais- 
son wallis then tapped, at the level of the bed, and barrels placed 
below the tap-holes. Into these the bitumen flows more rapidly 
than the gas will raise it to the surface of the ground. It is, of 
course, impossible to pump the product from the beds. When the 
barrels are filled, they are lifted out of the caissons and are ready 
for immediate shipment to the makers of reclaim rubber. 


Courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago) 


THREE THOUSAND ACRES OF IT 


Pulling a rope of crude bitumen from one of the wells; the material, practically pure, possesses 
high viscosity and great ductility, as the picture shows. 


‘‘Owing to the high altitude of Great Salt Lake, and the low 
temperature of the water and land during the winter, this bitu- 
men can be produced only in the summer. Steam-pipes, however, 
are being sunk with the caissons, and will be forced into the beds 
of bitumen in order to soften it and assist the flow into the 
barrels.”’ 


GERMAN GYMNASIUM FOR BABIES—One of the most 
remarkable Turn Vereins, or German exercise clubs, in the world, 
recently opened in Berlin by a former army officer, Major 
Neumann-Neurode, is described in Dr. E. E. Free’s Week’s 
Science (New York). It is, he tells us, exclusively for babies less 
than a year old: 


“Here the youngsters are brought by their nurses, drest in ex- 
tremely abbreviated gymnasium clothes, laid out on flannel- 
covered tables and put through setting-up exercises, for all the 
world as tho they were fat business men anxious to get their 
figures back within conventional limits. The exercises are 
conducted by trained assistants, one for each baby. The assis- 
tant holds the arms or legs of the child and, at the word of com- 
mand from the Major, puts the infant body through the suc- 
cessive timed motions which older gymnasium classes carry out 
for themselves under similar leadership. Major Neumann- 
Neurode first experimented with his own children to develop the 
series of exercises now used. These are beneficial, he believes, for 
virtually all children, and may be begun as early as five months. 
About a quarter of the school children in Germany have been 
found, it is reported, to have more or less serious defects of the 
spine. These can be cured or prevented, the Major insists, by 
the early use of his baby exercises. The exercises are also said 
to be useful for children who are backward in development as a 
result of nervous disease or of injury to the head at birth, an acci- 
dent which physicians now believe to be not uncommon.” ' 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


WHY ACTING HAS DECLINED 


PILT MILK IS NEVER DIPT UP AGAIN, and the 
moralists warn us not to ery over it. The old art of 
acting seems to be “‘spilt.”” What we moderns are forced 

to content ourselves with is apparently not acting at all, but 
just ‘being yourself.”” If the modern audience likes that sort 
of thing, that’s what they like. 
But voices tell us what we lack. 
George Faweett, who has been 
seenin many ascreen play since 
1915, and so become known to 
a larger audience than knew 
him as an actor on the stage, 
looks back longingly to the old’ 
days of acting, and forward 
to reasserting this art on the 
spoken stage. In The Theatre 
Magazine he writes “A Plea 
for the Old School of Acting.” 
He recalls the days of his entry 
on the stage, nearly fifty years 
ago, the days, he says, ‘‘when 
people felt strongly.” ‘“‘A hero 
was a hero. Melodrama was 
mellow. Youcouldact withall 
the enthusiasm in the world.” 
The world outside the theater 
lived and acted in sympathy. 
Thus: 


*“A political issue, for in- 
stance, was of such paramount 
importance that fists and canes 
were used vigorously in the 
streets when a disputant be- 
came too free with his diatribes 
against the other side. Strong 
feelings bred orators. Thun- 
dering speech was as powerful 
as a machine-gun to-day. Soan actor, moving amid dramatic set- 
tings, could sway his hearers at will, because they were in accord. 

“The stage, for the most part, shared honors with melo- 
dramas, standard plays, like ‘Richelieu,’ ‘ Virginius,’ and the like, 
and Shakespeare. A play hada definite pattern (a most conven- 
tional one), for wrong was always punished and virtue crowned. 
The illusion of the World of Make-Believe was carefully main- 
tained. For the actor revolved in his orbit as a being outside of 
the social aggregation, and one considered him touched with the 
glitter and not at all asan every-day individual. Sothe point of 
contact between actor and public was too remote for the suc- 
cess of anything but the ‘theatrical’ play. 

“T use this word not as it is contemptuously tossed about to- 
day, but rather with reference to the opposite pole of current 
realism, when the audience was transported to a world apart from 
its own; that magic land of romance and strange happenings 
that made the pulse move faster. 

“Then actors were made. The ideal was to create the illusion 
of reality, and so the player was not fearful of punctuating his 
lines and striving for climaxes. To him, speech was as a musical 
instrument. He played upon it for the effects he wanted. The 
public came to see and hear an actor, not an average being 
speaking in monotone of dull daily happenings. I hardly need 
to emphasize that realism would have died an instantaneous 
death in the early days. If theater patrons had problems, they 
preferred to work them out at home, for the occasional play 
that presented them was not attended. Any variants from the 
order of things were persona non grata. 


From The Theatre Magazine 


NEARLY FIFTY YEARS AN ACTOR 


George Fawcett, who laments that in acting “‘the ideal to-day is to be 
oneself, instead of being able to be a thousand different personalities.” 


‘When I had my own theater in Baltimore, I put into practise 
some of the things I knew about the taste of the public. A good 
play must have universal truth, and the actors interpreting it 
must sincerely believe in it, and take themselves seriously. We 
played at popular prices the leading successes of the day and old- 
timers like ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ ‘The Two Orphans,’ and their like, 
‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ and 
some of the then modern farces 
of Shakespeare. No one be- 
lieved that Shakespeare would 
be patronized. But every one 
of his plays filled the house. 
Mine was the first stock com- 
pany to offer heavy drama. 
Without the aids, so-called, of 
modern lighting and technical 
equipment, we even produced 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
with my ledger noting the pro- 
duction costs at only five hun- 
dred dollars. Gasand limelight 
served usadequately. Wecould 
get all the grotesqueries and 
desirable weirdness by dimming 
the stage and blanketing the 
light. 

“There is a story I recall of 
Sir Henry Irving’s first appear- 
ance in Chicago after the use 
of electricity. He violently 
objected to it, and repeatedly 
voiced his dislike; for, he said, 
he conldn’t get with it the 
weird effects he wanted. 

‘‘T learned as a producer that 
the public enjoys a play in the 
ratio it can be fooled by the 
happenings behind the foot- 
lights. The theater in its prime 
was the big source of enter- 
tainment. Plays were invested 
with power. I may offend with 
this statement, but I really be- 
lieve that the majority of pres- 
ent-day actors could not play some of those early successes. The 
ideal to-day is to be oneself, instead of being able to be a thousand 
different personalities. The dull level, as I have said, of every- 
day actions and every-day voice in these every-day réles would 
not result in that versatility which was the trade-mark of the 
actor trained in the old school. This aim to be natural has over- 
reacheditself. For audiences enjoy anything they want to believe. 

“There is no difference between some of the so-called absurdi- 
ties of the old melodrama and the modern realism. Neither can 
bear analysis. It is all in the question of attitude involved. 
I had a father who shook with anger. Yet to portray anger in 
this wise would be dubbed ‘theatrical,’ the worst of all crimes. 
An exponent of an emotionless school of acting would only 
suggest anger. It is this attitude that-brought about the archaic 
condition of the stage that struck it about ten years ago.” 


In England the ery has long gone up that ‘‘ the theater is dead.” 
The latest to utter what some may call a croak was ‘‘a well- 
known authority on films” who, according to The Daily Tele- 
graph, was “proudly proclaiming the triumph of the cinema over 
the theater.” This is what he said: ‘‘The theater has not the 
great personalities that it had in the past. It has no actors to- 
day to rival Chaplin or Jannings, and its principal actresses are 
more or less a failure on the film.’’ The retort, written in the 
same paper by Sydney W. Carroll, parallels to some extent the 
words of Mr. Faweett: 
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“T believe the general level of acting to be con- 
siderably higher than it has ever been. I think 
that the efforts of such men as Benson, Calvert, 
Greet, and Dean have led to team-work of an 
unimpeachable excellence. I think that in arriv- 
ing at this polished surface of superiority we 
have a great deal for which we must thank the 
directors of the better-class schools of acting, and 
those patient, long-suffering, and discriminating 
professionals who act as teachers of the young in 
such schools. The Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art can produce the names of a large number of 
successful actors and actresses who owe their 
initial scores to training in that quarter. 

“But, and it is an interjection of considerable 
gravity, we have to remember that plains are 
rather apt to degenerate into deserts, that a visit 
to the mountains has a vitalizing and freshening 
effect, and that the stage without its stars may 
become atrophied, magnificently dull, or splen- 
didly mediocre. 

“Let me not be thought of as disparaging team- 
work. Great music, I contend, calls for great ex- 
ecutants. Fine plays call for fine players. It 
has been often said that the first-rate part makes 
the first-rate actor, but don’t you believe it. ‘Hamlet’ requires 
acting. The bad actor in ‘Macbeth’ can set your nerves on 
edge. If we are to restore the palmy days of the drama, if we 
are to bring back dignity, majesty, and respect into the play- 
houses of London, we must pay greater attention to the man 
who holds the key to the situation—‘ the poor player who struts 
his hour upon the stage.’ 

“To say, however, as is too often said, that we have no great 
actors to-day is not correct. The trouble is they are not given, 
and will not give themselves, great opportunities. They fritter 
away their talents in clownery and foolishness. Some of our 
finest artists are wasting their time in musical comedy, simply 
because of the high salaries they are offered. There is not 
enough striving after an honorable professional standard. We 
must have a standard of effort if we are to be respected. And 
we must maintain that standard even if we starve. 

“Took at Sybil Thorndike. I do not look upon her as a great 
actress. But I do think of her with complete respect, and even 
reverence, because I know that she has a very high level of am- 
bition below which she rightly refuses to fall. And Sybil Thorn- 
dike has done more to maintain a general respect for the calling 
of actress and her profession as a whole than any other living 
and working actress of her time.”’ 


RATING AMERICAN MUSIC—Preparing for the National 
Musie Week, May 6 to 12, the Association sponsoring the ob- 
-servance took a vote of nearly 150 professional artists as to what 
native works represent the “American Music” best known and 
liked by musical Americans. The result as given in the New 
York Times is as follows: 


‘‘Stephen Foster’s melodies, that successive generations have 
sung, stood highest in the resulting ‘Symposium,’ now issued in 
pamphlet form from the local offices at 45 West Forty-fifth 
Street, the first favorite being ‘Old Folks at Home.’ Closely 
following in the vote was H. T. Burleigh, a New Yorker, with 
his arrangements of true negro folk-songs, ‘Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot’ and ‘Deep River.’ 

““A woman composer headed the art song or vocal solo group 
with two leading numbers, ‘The Year’s at the Spring’ and ‘Ah, 
Love, But a Day,’ by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of Boston. As to 
vocal ensembles, the late Horatio Parker held first place with 
his oratorio, ‘Hora Novissima,’ its ncarest competitor being 
Deems Taylor’s cantata, ‘The Highwayman.’ 

“The closest vote was in the somewhat narrower list of 
chamber music, where Frederick Jacobs’s string quartet won the 
most frequent mention, followed by the late C. T. Griffes and 
by John Alden Carpenter. 

‘‘Deems Taylor took first place in two important classes with 
his ‘Through a Looking Glass’ suite, narrowly leading the 
‘Indian Suites’ of MacDowell, among orchestral compositions, 
and his ‘The King’s Henchman,’ among grand operas, slightly 
outdistancing the late Victor Herbert’s ‘Natoma.’ 

‘‘Charles T. Griffes’s ‘The White Peacock’ won a high vote 
both in its original form as a piano solo and as the composer 
afterward left it in its orchestral arrangement. The late Edward 


FAWCETT 


Caricature by Bert Levy in 
The Theatre Magazine 


MacDowell, perhaps the first American composer 
of international fame, also stood high in most of 
the classes and’ led all the piano numbers with 
his ‘Sea Pieces.’” 


WHOM AMERICA HAS FAILED 


IRST THERE WERE “PRECURSORS,”’ 

Americans as Henry James saw them 

mainly in Rome in the middle of the last 
century. After them and for a long time there 
were ‘‘expatriates”; and Paris was their happy 
hunting-ground. They were rich and found a life 
of leisure easier to pursue by the Seine than by 
the Hudson. Now there are ‘‘exiles”’; and these 
are neither like the ‘‘expatriates’”’ of the Right 
Bank, nor the frequenters of ‘‘The Dome” and 
the ‘‘Rotonde,” two famous cafés of Montpar- 
nasse, more foreign than French, and as much 
American as anything. Krnest Hemingway pic- 
tures them in ‘‘The Sun Also Rises,” and a 
recent Harper’s has given an even bitterer account of these 
‘‘far-from-homes,’” who seem to be permanently men without 
a country. These pictures of ‘‘exiles’” may be true in indi- 
vidual instances, says Samuel Putnam in the New York World, 
but they are ‘‘far from being the whole picture or anything 
like a veracious photograph.’ He declares that he has’ ‘the 
truth,’? and— 


“The truth is, the young expatriate of to-day, the ‘exile’ as 
he usually prefers to call himself, differs widely, not merely from 
prevalent popular conception, but from his James-Whistler 
precedents. The reasons which have led him to fiee America, if 
his may be called a flight, are, in fact, altogether different from 
the motives commonly ascribed to him by an unfriendly press; 
and they are radically different from those which impelled the 
expatriate of old to shake the dust of New York and Boston 
from his feet. This, of course, assuming that he is a sincere 
worker; the others are not worth bothering about. 

““The easiest way to illuminate the motives of the contempo- 
rary ‘exile’ may be to contrast his reasons for taking up a more or 
less permanent residence on the European side with those of that 
other generation which has been spoken of. The Whistler-James 
case has, by this time, been fairly adequately stated. Mr. 
Brooks, at least, has done it in the case of James. Weeding aside 
the verbiage, it appears to have been a case of invincible nos- 
talgia, a reversion to, rather, the logical culmination of the 
Washington Irving attitude—Washington Irving, that ‘first 
ambassador whom the New World of letters sent to the Old,’ 
who, on the one hand, so fawned at the feet of English letters 
and who, on the other, strove so vaingloriously to be American, 
and who is to-day forgotten save for a schoolroom ‘Rip Van 
Winkle’ and ‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow.’ There is little doubt 
that both Whistler and James, however unhappy they may have 
been in their expatriation, however incomplete they may have 
remained as artists (which is hypothetical), were happier in 
Europe than they could have been in their native land. In this 
sense their Americanism fell down, because they felt that America, 
as a livable country for the artist, had failed them. 

‘‘In this, the exile, 1927 model, agrees with his nineteenth- 
century forebears in flight. America has failed him, too, but it 
has failed him in a different manner. Not by being too crude, 
too unorientated, too out of the cultural stream of the world. 
The young twentieth-century American expects these things of 
his country; they are, to him, the marks of her youth and her 
strength; in her very isolation and blithe sufficiency there is hope. 
No, America has failed him, rather, on the economic side, in 
building up a civilization which, while it cries for the artist to 
express it, appears to be doing all it can to freeze out the artist, 
to make it impossible for him to live in that civilization. 

“Tn other words, the average ‘exile’ of to-day, whether young 
or old, is living in France, or elsewhere in Europe, for the simple 
reason that he can live there, live till he has had time to look 
about him, to think a little, to look, in particular, at that America 
which, in more melodramatic moments, he will tell you has 
driven him out, from a not unsalutary perspective of some thou- 
sands of watery miles. In short, till he has had the time to live a 
poem or a book before sitting down to write it and without the 
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necessity of rushing into incessant hack work in order to pay his 
board and room.” 


This then is the economic situation, so all important to most 
young artists, singers, and writers: 


‘“‘Tn France, for example, a writer can live not unlike ‘a gentle- 
man’ on fifty American dollars monthly if that is the most he can 
serape together. He can get a habitable room, far better than 
many I have seen off Washington Square, for 250 frances, or 
about $10, a month. If he hunts long enough for the right prix 
fixe he can get an excellent dinner for the equivalent of twenty 
cents. He can get a good suit of clothes, better than any but the 
best American ready-made, for from 350 to 400 franes ($15 to 
$20). This will serve to give an idea. 

“There are, needless to say, other advantages: the privilege 
of sitting all day in a café for the price of one cup of coffee and 
discussing everything under the sun, from the Strong and Silent 
Cal to James Joyce and Gertrude Stein; the privilege, tho one is 
neither forty nor crippled, of carrying a walking-stick, without 
being hooted by hoodlums in the street. But these are, after all, 
minor and comparatively negligible. The 1927 exile does not 
take them nearly so seriously as did his predecessors. He would, 
I think, be more than willing to go back to America and buck all 
its pettinesses and prejudices, all its obvious barrennesses; he 
would be willing to do without his cognac in the morning, even, 
if necessary, to lay aside his Latin Quarter stick and casquet, 
if he could be assured that America really wanted him, the artist, 
and was ready to show that she wanted him by making it pos- 
sible for him to remain a creator within her limits and still lead 
as self-respecting a physical existence as the average plumber. 

“Drop in any day on any one of the cafés frequented by 
Americans in Paris, on the Dome, the Select, or the Deux Magots, 
listen to some of the conversations about you, and you will be 
surprized; you may find that you will have to revise your im- 
pressions of these young upstarts and pretenders, as our editorial 
writers are so fond of dubbing them. You will hear the word 
America often enough, but seldom if ever coupled with damna- 
tion. 

“These deracinates like America; they like it a good deal 
better than France or any other part of Europe; they have faith 
in her, and many of them are, if not downright eager to get back, 
at least rather pathetically homesick. How can they help having 
faith in their own country, when they see all the rest of the world 
turning to her—and not on the material, the better-plumbing 
side alone—when they see European writers writing and painters 
painting with an eye to the American market and the American 
audience, when they behold Doug Fairbanks and Gloria Swan- 
son flaming from every cinema front, and when they reflect that 
in the motion-picture America has given to the world the first 
great and really popular art since the Gothic Cathedrals and the 
chansons de geste (even tho Germany is producing the motion- 
picture art of the moment)? 

“Why, then, if they like America so well, don’t they go back 
there? This is the question which the irritated auditor on the 
terrasse of the Dome or the Deux Magots is tempted to put. 
The answer is— Well, where in America can you find a suit of 
clothes, which even a Greenwich Village poet would wear, for 
$13.60?” 


MARX ON THE FILM—Moving-picture subjects are running 
low in Soviet Russia, or else the people have become so intel- 
lectualized that love and kisses have no further appeal. The 
Daily Telegraph (London) makes merry over the imminent 
infliction of a thoroughly Sovietized film: 


“Once upon a time some frivolous men wrote a poem on 
‘The Loves of the Triangles.’ That seems to be the only prece- 
dent for the last scheme of Bolshevism. Even that is inadequate, 
for it must be far easier to write lyrics about passionate triangles 
than to make a film out of the economics of Karl Marx. But 
there appears to be no doubt that a miserable man has been 
ordered to do this thing. The news must be true, for who could 
be so mad as to invent it? Who out of the fold of Bolshevism 
would have thought of ‘Das Kapital’ as a scenario for the 
pictures? The report is that a producer of the good old Russian 
name of Hisenstein, who has already given the world some 
films about the Bolshevik revolution without sensibly increasing 
the admiration of the human race for that event, has now been 
Lie to film the masterpiece of Marx. He has our sym- 
pathy. 


“The Bolshevik wire-pullers, they have often informed us, 


pride themselves particularly on their skill in propaganda. N (0) 
experience can shake this pathetic faith. The notion now Is 
that dull humanity, which could never be bothered to read 
‘Das Kapital,’ will be converted by it when seen upon the 
‘movies.’ This confirms us in the theory to which we have 
long inclined, that the Bolshevik oligarchs have never read it 
themselves.” 


OUR “NEW CIVILIZATION” 


HAT PROF. ANDRE SIEGFRIED, of the School 

\ \ of Political Science, Paris, said in his book, ‘‘ America 

Comes of Age,”’ he has epitomized in a recent address 

before the American Club in Paris. Reported in a special cable 

to the New York Times is his opinion that ‘‘the greatest contri- 

bution of the United States to the civilized world has been the 
conquest of the material dignity of life.” Further: 


‘Professor Siegfried declared that America was much closer 
to Europe thirty years ago than it is to-day. While this might 
seem paradoxical, he insisted, nevertheless it is true. The rea- 
son, he said, is because in those days the culture of America still 
had its rootsin Europe. ‘The change he ascribed, not so much to 
America’s wealth, and to the fact that it is the first country of the 
world in power and influence, but because in the last quarter 
of a century it has created a new civilization based upon a new 
conception of production and business. 

“‘Mass production, Professor Siegfried declared, is a new con- 
ception of business, something Europe never knew before—a new 
conception of material life. America’s nineteenth-century busi- 
ness duty, he said, was to ‘conquer adventurously,’ whereas its 
duty to-day is to ‘produce methodically.’ But American senti- 
ment is unchanged, he said. Americans always love new things, 
and instead of the conquest of the West they have turned to- 
ward the conquest of organization. 

‘Professor Siegfried declared he thought it significant that 
the center of population of the United States, which in 1790 
was east of the Alleghanies, had shifted in 1920 as far west as 
Indiana. He interpreted this as meaning the moral foundation 
of the United States was no longer in the East, but in the West. 
He said it may not be New York which is influencing Chicago, 
but Chicago which is influencing New York. For the past 
twenty years, he asserted, the cities which have prospered have 
been those situated 300 miles inland. America is self-centered 
and not dependent upon exports and imports at present, Pro- 
fessor Siegfried pointed out, but he said he did not know whether 
it would last. The country is more autonomous in its concep- 
tions and more independent than thirty years ago. Europe is 
very much behind America in machinery, he said. America has 
realized what the Germans eall rationalism. 

‘Failure of the French to accept mass production, Professor 
Siegfried said, is due to the Frenchman’s love of exercising his 
creative genius. French workmen, he said, are superior on- 
things of high quality and price, so the aim of the French is 
not always cheap production.” 


THE COVER—Decoration Day and poppies are almost 
interchangeable terms since the Great War. Profusely as these 
flowers grow in Western Europe, they are confined to our gardens 
and the verse that has been written since the famous lines on 
‘Flanders’ Field.’’? The cover will supply some of the glow that 
may be missing elsewhere. The artist, Mrs. Todd, is an old 
cover friend, her ‘‘Zinnias and Larkspur’’ having figured before. 
Our previous cover by this artist called forth this comment, 
with some personal details, in the Toledo Sunday Times, the 
home paper of the artist. 


““Mrs. Todd is the wife of Dr. George W. Todd, and the Todd 
home is at 2372 Seottwood Avenue. A few of the artist’s works 
are on the walls of the home. Some are privately owned in New 
York, Cleveland, Ohio, and Pasadena, California, and two now 
are on exhibition in Cleveland. 

_ ‘“‘Flower-subjects comprise most of this Toledo artist’s paint- 
ings, tho she has done one small Cape Cod landscape that has all 
the atmosphere of that quaint, sea-breezy place. She does not 
confine herself to the old-fashioned flowers, either. There is a 
strikingly beautiful study of Jack-o’-Lanterns, against a dark 


background, and a splendid mass of apple-blossoms in an unusual 
arrangement.” 
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ARE WE “STAR-CRAZY”? ; 


MERICANS ARE STAR-CRAZY! 
heavens, but stars of the musical firmament have usurped 
the traditional functions of the moon, and muddled our 

musical wits. This is a paraphrase of what Pierre Monteux, the 
French orchestral leader, is reported to have said at the close of 
his season as guest conductor for the Philadelphia orchestra, 
and the musical world is taking it to heart. 
phrase, says ‘“‘H. Z. T.” in The 
Wall Street Journal, ‘‘concluded a 
sweeping condemnation of Amer- 
ican audiences, with the charge 
that the arts in America ‘are 
run on a showmanship seale.’”’ 
Similar ‘charges have been made 
before, and are usually resented 
when made by a foreigner who 
may profit more or less by ‘the 
system, and ignored when made 
by a native. ‘‘However discon- 
certing M. Monteux’s candor may 
be,’”’ continues Mr. T., ‘‘no in- 
formed person questions that 
there is a measure of justification 
in his deductions’’; and certain 
patent facts are assembled in 
proof: 


The ‘‘star-crazy”’ 


‘ 


“In the recent merger of the 
New York Philharmonic and the 
Symphony, Society of New York, 
guarantors of these two major 
symphonies emphasized the indif- 
ference of audiences to those 
concerts not directed by star con- 
ductors. The vexing problem of 
orchestral costs became complex 
when neither quality nor strength 
nor skill of 'a symphonic organi- 
zation had value at its box-office; 
when a symphony’s attraction de- 
pended on the magnet of a Tos- 
canini at $60,000 for forty concerts; 
or a Leopold Stokowski at $70,000 
for a season of ninety concerts. 
The ‘star system’ which M. Mon- 
teux deplores, must share with the 
walking delegate the onus for the 
closing of American symphonies. 

“The French conductor’s di- 
agnosis that America is suffering 
from ‘prima donna malady’ is 
confirmed by the ledgers of opera-house and concert-hall. Not 
the mellowed art of the singer, but the diligence of the press 
agent, determines the popularity and the income of opera stars. 
Immature youngsters are enjoying the superabundant rewards 
of art, and are leaping overnight—not only onto the front page 
—hbut into the vanguard formerly achieved only; by those who 
had made the long and toilsome climb to the summit of Parnassus. 
Not ‘What is the opera?’ but ‘Who is singing?’ is the question 
at the box-office. 

‘‘Printed publicity has been augmented by the magnavox of 
radio. The ballyhoo has all the finesse of a cyclone; in a whirl- 
wind that precludes values, it sweeps all before it. And destroys 
that sense of values and proportion which is the distinguishing 
mark of an intelligent audience. 

‘‘Because of American insistence on the star system, cfforts 
to promote operatic ventures along European lines—where per- 
formance is more important than performer—have failed. A 
conspicuous case in point was the Wagnerian Opera Company 
whose bankruptey a few seasons ago afforded an example of the 
relative and divisional costs of production. This organization 
boasted no star or widely publicized names, altho the great 
Friederich Schorr, then unknown in this country, was on its roster 
of singers; Editha Fleischer, since popular at the Metropolitan, 
was a member of the company. 

‘‘Performances were finely coordinated and uniformly ex- 


Keystone photograph 


Not stars of the - 


PIERRE MONTEUX TURNS TO SAY 


That the star system is the bane of our musical life. 


cellent; casts were well-balanced and competent; and conformed 
to the best operatic traditions. Prices were reasonable; the 
scene was the Manhattan Opera House, accessible and desirable. 
But New York audiences did not rally to an operatic standard 
on which no stellar names were blazoned. That some of this 
company’s artists might be esteemed in the leading opera-houses 
of the Continent, had no significance to a public which demands 
vociferous reiteration as the price of prestige. ’”’ 


In the concert field also ‘‘the star system is magnified.” 
Among the names mentioned, it 
may be pointed out that only 
two are native American, some are 
citizens by adoption, the others 
are foreign visitors who bring the 
glamor that the American and 
also British public are particularly 
susceptible to. Much of our na- 
tive talent languishes unheard. 
To continue: 


‘“Box-office drawing power de- 
termines the price and the tour of 
every concert artist. Singers or 
instrumentalists without names 
have little chance to make them. 
A campaign of exploitation com- 
parable in miniature to the polit- 
ical campaign of a_ presidential 
aspirant, or a prize-fight con- 
tender, is the necessary prelimi- 
nary to a successful concert tour. 
Concert grosses are estimated 'by 
publicity; much as commodity 
sales are based on advertising. 

“Established artists have a 
definite news value; for these, 
sensational ballyhoo is not re- 
quired. Cumulative publicity 
suffices. Fees of these artists are 
guaranteed by concert managers 
who by contract with New York 
concert bureaus, control localities 
of definite boundary. These book 
the artist through his New York 
manager; they pay an ‘upset’ or 
stipulated price; engage a hall; 
advertise the concert; and gamble 
on the net for their profits. One 
or two unsuccessful concerts will 
wipe out a season’s profits for a 
concert manager in Ohio, Jersey, 
Kansas, or California. Since in- 
clement weather or an unforeseen 
local attraction can work havoe in 
a local coneert-hall, it is obvious 
that the gamble is minimized when a magnetic name flashes in 
electric lights over the door. Competition is keen for such con- 
cert artists. None other need apply. 

“Concert managers in any city of 300,000 population guarantee 
John McCormack $5,000 and a percentage of the gross; a scale 
which fluctuates upward in more populous communities. Fritz 
Kreisler receives $4,750 a concert; Amelita Galli-Curci $4,250; 
Mischa Elman $4,000; Feodor Chaliapin $5,000 and percentage; 
Mme. Schumann-Heink $3,500; Albert Spalding $2,500; Mary 
Garden $3,500;:Roland Hayes, the colored tenor, $3,200; Sergei 
Rachmaninoff $3,000 per concert; Paderewski $4,500; Frances 
Alda $3,000; and there are others of equal newspaper renown tho 
of newer vintage in the garden of art who command a scale as 
high as that of the long-established artists here enumerated. 

““Tours of such box-office favorites are so profitable to concert 
managers and to individual artists that inevitably much ‘wanted’ 
talent is offered to the public. The ballyhoo attending début of 
young musicians, the forced publicity entirely disproportionate 
to merit, is a deliberate effort to inflate box-office values. Such 
ballyhoos distort the perspective of American youth, and pander 
to the gullibility of a musically ignorant public. This method is 
destructive of standards; it menaces America’s musical prestige. 

‘Pierre Monteux rightly condemns a star system which makes 
a singer more important than his song, and a conductor more 
interesting than the symphony which is his instrument.” 


© Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


STANDING READY FOR REUNION WITH THEIR BRETHREN OF THE SOUTH 


But the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in General Conference at Kansas City, see no present hope for world unity. The Bishops’ 
quadrennial report considers many social and religious problems of interest to the Church at large. 


THE METHODIST PLATFORM ON RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


WEDDING FEAST for their Southern brethren is held 
in readiness by the members of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church, but the Bishops of that body hold out no 

present hope for world unity, either by direct submission to the 
Pope or by a devious bridge to Rome built by the Anglican 
Church. This is but one important item of an Episcopal address 
of nearly eighteen magazine pages prepared by the Bishops for 
the quadrennial General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Kansas City. It was heard by 875 delegates from 
thirty-five nations, representing 15,000,000 communicants. 
It reaffirms the Methodist demand for enforcement of Prohibi- 
tion, declares for peace, and, if war should come, for general 
conscription; shunts the Modernist-Fundamentalist controversy 
aside and gives to science a seat at the council table of the 
Church; bespeaks ‘‘home-rule”’ for flourishing foreign churches, 
says that the younger generation is more sinned against than 
sinning, and condemns filthy literature and dramatics, com- 
panionate marriage and easy divorce. The document, says the 
Wichita Beacon, is ‘‘an outstanding and statesmanlike utterance 
which may well be studied by ministers and laymen of the 
Church, as well as by others,” and the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review asserts that “1928 will not bring a more admirable 
key-note address.” 

Taking up the question of the preacher and the advance in 
scientific knowledge, the Bishops say, as their report appears in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, the Conference publication: “ You 
have the right to insist and expect that the preacher will be 
intellectually and spiritually loyal to his task, but you must not 
attempt to fetter him either with the bonds of an arrogant mech- 
anistie philosophy or with those of a despotic traditionalism. 

If we are afraid to go into the laboratory with the scientist 

or into the geological field with true and reverent investigators, 
then we are doubting God.”’ The preacher’s very faith makes 
him free, and ‘“‘to attempt the standardizing of human intellects 
with a meticulous insistence upon invariable identity of phrase 
is an undertaking presumptuous for any of us. It is inescapable 
that there shall be landmarks indicating the boundaries of de- 


nominational belief, but within these landmarks of our denomina- 
tional heritage we will stand for the liberty of the sons of God.” 

Discussing the proposed union of Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant Churches, the Bishops report the door closed because ‘‘ the 
recent encyclical of the Roman Pontiff repeats and elaborates the 
contention that the union of Christendom demands, as an 
unconditional requirement, the acceptance of papal primacy and 
subscription to Roman Cathohe dogma.’’ Furthermore, there 
is little hope of a Protestant union because ‘‘we find ourselves 
face to face with the overtures of the Anglican Church, and we 
are embarrassed by the fact that in the Lambeth proposal the 
basis of unity, sometimes modified in respect to other conditions, 
always involves acceptance of the historic Episcopate as held by 
the Church of England. In frankness,’ the Bishops declare, 
“it should be said that as long as the approach to the council hall 
is by this way, the realization of organic union is remote indeed.” 
To the Methodists ‘“‘unity is really a matter of spirit rather than 
form. It does not appear probable or reasonable that we should 
at present agree to lose our denominational identity for the sake 
of constituting a great world church, which if created would, 
in all likelihood, feel at once the divisive tendencies of individual 
and group assertiveness.’ But as for the Southern Methodists 
the Bishops report: ‘‘We would be untrue to ourselves if we did 
not confess our yearning for the reunion of Episcopal Methodism, 
since 1844 divided. . . . Accepting our full measure of re- 
sponsibility for the disunion of these years, we believe that we 
speak not for ourselves alone, but for the world-wide Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church represented here when we declare our readi- 
ness to hasten the restoration of unity and union by the accep- 
tance of any basis of agreement which may be reached by the 
accredited Commissioners of the two Churches.” 

On the question of Prohibition—the General Conference later 
adopted a resolution demanding the nomination of dry candi- 
dates and the insertion of enforcement planks in campaign 
platforms this year—the Bishops report: 


“We are in an hour as critical as any to which we have ever 
come. The Kighteenth Amendment has been written into our 
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Constitution and there it will 
doubtlessremain. . .. We have 
learned by experience, however, 
that where customs of long 
standing are affected by law, 
constitutional or statutory, 
especially where there is in- 
volved the question of political 
power, commercial gain or per- 
sonal restraint, the written law 
is not automatically effective. 

“There has been wide-spread 
opposition to the law. Some 
who have been most vigorous 
in their zeal for the law have 
shown themselves less tactful 
than ardent, so that the very 
methods pursued by them have 
needlessly embittered and in- 
tensified opposition. 

“There is assuredly de- 
manded a campaign of educa- 
tion, systematic and intensive, 
devoted to persuasion rather 
than contention; but we dare 
not condone any compromise 
with lawlessness. 

““We must set ourselves per- 
sistently to resist every change 
of Constitution or statute which looks toward releasing this traffic 
from any restraint which the present laws impose. We are most 
certain of permanent results when we insist that all the facts 
be known. 

“We must follow up our educational program by ealling 
to the polls upon every election day all our sons and daughters 
who have the franchise.”’ 


There was a garden.” 


To the sobbing breeze. 


He was the Son of God. 


Easy divorce and speedy remarriage are deplored as having 
- upon the community “the demoralizing effect of authorized mari- 
tal exchange. That,’ we read, ‘‘seems to be the thought in the 
so-called companionate and trial marriage. It may be an honest 
effort to relieve the tragedy of unlawful relationship, but it is an 
utterly mistaken policy which addresses itself to the problem 
of relief not by attempting the elevation of motive, but by lend- 
ing to the status by legal pronouncement the transparent dress of 
alleged respectability.’’ The denominational attitude of opposi- 
tion to divorce except upon scriptural grounds is reaffirmed, 
and the Bishops declare: ‘‘We can not justify the remarriage of 
even those who are the innocent parties in proceedings for 
divorce, except where the action is based upon marital infidelity.” 
Concern is exprest for the ‘“‘morals of the community as af- 
fected by the perverted and poisonous character of so many of 
the theaters and of so much current literature, whether belonging 
to the class of the tabloid daily or the magazines, in which, under 
the name of art, shameless vice insults every sense of decency. 
Cupidity and sensuality unite in their caricature of all that is 
womanly and manly for the defilement of all that is manly and 
womanly. It is needful that devotion to fashion be subdued by 
concern for morals.” 

Taking up war and peace, the Bishops say that ‘‘it is manifest 
that for war no remedy has been found, because no substitute 
has been agreed upon.” But they believe that ‘‘a World Court 
and a League of Nations in some approved form have a real 
place in any practical program for world peace. For the United 
States of America to refuse her whole-hearted participation in 
the world’s constructive program seems to us utterly inconsistent 
with our protestation of friendliness to the other nations.”’ 
Upon two or three conditions, we read, the hope for a warless 
world must rest: 


“There must be insistence upon the fact that war is not in- 
evitable. There must be the process of education to the end 
that the heroic ideal and appeal shall be transferred from the 
blood-stained battle-field to those fields of bloodless conflict where 
every victory is to the abiding gain and joy of all. Weare not far 
enough along to urge the discontinuance of our national military 


THERE WAS A GARDEN 
By Marte Barron 


A CROS55—One staggering beneath the weight. 
(Golgotha shivered, but knew not why) 

A mob—goading with spears of scarlet hate 

This One condemned to die. 


““Now in the place where he was crucified 
Her olive trees 


Leaned over the wall and shuddering sighed 


The lilies stirred from sleep and wept at the sound 

Of the tumult cleaving the day; 

And the grasses said: We stand on holy ground— 
It was God who passed this way. 


Men mocked him. Their frenzy billowed and prew 
To ghastly impact on Calvary’s sod. 
Only the garden bowed her heart and knew 


—The Christian Century, Chicago. 


and naval schools, yet where 
we are in control we should 
prevent, and where we are not 
we should discourage, compul- 
sory military training in school 
and college, a course of action 
altogether consistent with any 
sane theory of patriotic obliga- 
tion. There must be agree- 
ment that the cost of participa- 
tion in any war shall be shared 
by every group and every in- 
dividual, high or low, rich or 
poor. The distribution of cost 
must be so adjusted that those 
who represent the dignity and 
unity of the nation in Congress 
or Parliament, or as presidents 
or kings, shall, by reason of 
office, be the first upon whom 
the tax is levied. Any theory 
of government which justifies 
the conscription of life must 
surely justify the conscription 
of capital and labor, and if 
under any condition men are 
called to the discipline of the 
camp and the peril of the field, 
the nation must guard with 
flaming sword every gateway to wealth against the approach 
of the profiteer.” 


As to industry, the Bishops ‘‘believe in the rights of labor, 
individual and collective.’’ They are glad that the old notion of 
master and servant is being replaced by ‘“‘the practise of com- 
radeship.”’ They are equally averse to tyranny, ‘“‘ whether it be 
of organized capital or organized labor.” 


MORE LESSONS FROM JUDAISM 


UDAISM IS SUPERIOR TO CHRISTIANITY in several 
—and very important—respects, in the opinion of Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Community Church of New 
York City. His words are quoted with approval by The 
Sentinel, a Jewish weekly published in Chicago, which recalls to 
us that Dr. Holmes is a leading liberal clergyman. Said Dr. 
Holmes, as The Sentinel quotes him: 


‘Hirst, Judaism is superior to Christianity in its emphasis upon 
the moral law as the heart of spiritual experience. Christianity is 
inclined to concern itself primarily with matters of theological 
belief, whereas Judaism does not hesitate to concern itself pri- 
marily with matters of ethical precept and example. 

““A second point of superiority of Judaism over Christianity is 
the fact that Judaism is concerned with life upon this side of the 
grave, whereas Christianity has been predominantly concerned 
with life upon the other side of the grave. Judaism emphasizes 
present need and responsibility; Christianity emphasizes future 
home and expectation. Judaism has a noble hope in immor- 
tality, but it has never allowed this hope to obscure and destroy 
the challenge of present life as Christianity has. 

“Thirdly, Judaism is superior to Christianity in its emphasis 
upon society as contrasted with Christianity’s persistent and 
perpetual emphasis upon the individual. It is the tribal con- 
sciousness of the Jew which has saved him from the error of isolat- 
ing the individual’s soul from the great body of humanity, and 
undertaking its single and exclusive salvation. Christianity, 
however, has in all ages, down to our own, forgotten the cause of 
humanity for the petty and picayune cause of saving the individ- 
ual man.” 


Dr. Holmes’s views naturally will not be indorsed by orthodox 
Christians, admits The Sentinel, but it says ‘‘the mere fact that 
a clergyman who calls himself Christian should speak of the 
superiority of Judaism over Christianity is in itself a significant 
sign of the times,”’ and we read further: 


“On the whole, it is worthy of note that Judaism is in our day 
beginning to receive its due estimate at the hands of Christians. 
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Foremost among the defenders of 
Judaism among Gentiles in this country 
is undoubtedly Prof. George Foot 
Moore of Harvard, whose recent work 
on ‘Judaism’ has made a tremendous 
impression upon Christian scholars, 
and we believe that it is Professor 
Moore’s opus magnum which has in- 
fluenced Dr. Holmes to preach his 
unique sermon. 

“Tn a recent editorial we stated 
that the attention which Gentiles are 
now paying to Judaism will force Jews 
to take a greater interest in the faith 
of their fathers. We understand that 
Dr. Holmes has in his Community 
Church a number of Jews who joined 
hisranks because they said that Judaism 
is not sufficiently ‘liberal’ to suit their 
progressive ideas. What was the reaction of these ultra-advanced 
Jews toward Dr. Holmes’s recent sermon? How did they rec- 
oncile Dr. Holmes’s ideas with their action? We wonder.” 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD IN BRITISH 
INDUSTRY 
(Cte LARGE GROUPS OF BRITISH employers 


and employees have come to recognize Christ as an In- 

termediary between capital and labor; they no longer 
bar Him at the door of their discussions. In fact, as we read, 
they have fallen back on the application of His teachings as 
necessary if peace is to obtain and employer and employee live in 
happier relations. This is made evident in what Information 
Service, a bulletin published by the Department of Research and 
Edueation of the Federal Council of Churches, calls two extraor- 
dinary documents—extraordinary not so much in their content 
as in their sources. The one is an appeal signed by more than 
200 employers and addrest to their fellow employers and business 
men, on the occasion of the eighth anniversary of Industrial 
Sunday, which was recently celebrated. Industrial Sunday 
corresponds to our Labor Sunday. It emphasizes, we are told, 
that employer and employed should not be hostile forces, but 
partners in a great production in which Christian character 
should be a guiding and compelling force. The second document 
is addrest to labor leaders, and is signed not only by representa- 
tives of labor-unions—more than 150 of them—but by seventy- 
two Members of Parliament. 
cludes that: 


The employers’ manifesto con- 


“No real peace in industry, no substantial progress toward 
coordination of effort which is essential to prosperity, is possible 
except along the lines of Christian fellowship. On right lines 
there will be consideration for the human element in industry, a 
closer personal touch, a respect for each other, strong resentment 
against the settlement of differences and disputes by a mere trial 
of force with its disastrous consequences, and a conviction that all 
difficulties should be regulated by a frank discussion of what is 
just and right between man and man. 

‘‘We believe that there are now distinctly favorable signs of a 
desire on the part of leaders of opinion to get together to discuss 
industrial relations in the light of Christ’s teaching; and we think 
the time is particularly opportune for a definite united effort on 
the part of all thoughtful citizens to insure that such a discussion 
shall take place in a favorable atmosphere, and that this forward 
movement may be accorded a sympathetic response.” 


The document issued by representatives of the labor-unions 
asks that Christian teaching be brought to bear upon the deep- 
seated problems of industrial and social life. It refuses, we read, 
to accept the view that business is merely business, and denies 
that industry and trade call for a code of conduct different from 


that which sincere men and women seek to follow in their private 
lives: 


“On the contrary, the fellowship holds that in mine, factory, 
workshop and counting-house, there should be a social conscious- 


SONS OF PROMISE 
By. Tuomas Curtis CLARK 


N EVERY meanest face I see 
A perfected humanity; 
All men, though brothers of the clod, 


Bear promise of the sons of God. 


No human ore that does not hold 

A precious element of gold; 

No heart so blackened and debased 
But has for Him some treasure chaste. 


—The New Outlook, Toronto. 
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ness and a realization of the social 
purpose of our economic activities. It 
believes that the human personality 
requires, amid the roar of machinery, 
the darkness of the pit and the calm of 
the counting-house, the spirit of true 
brotherhood. It realizes that the 
Christian ethic must be applied to all 
the many-sided activities of the na- 
tion’s life, if the Kingdom of God is 
to come on earth. 

‘‘Industry was made for man, and 
not man for industry; and while the 
importance of economic influences must 
be borne in mind, material considera- 
tions and personal motives can not be 
allowed to cram the human spirit and 
to transcend the public weal. Industry 
exists to serve humanity, and its 
fundamental aims can only be achieved by the eradication of 
smaller personal motives. 

“No transform the conflicting interests, class prejudices and 
narrow motives, which now so deeply mar our industrial order, is 
a noble work which demands careful and patient labor. The task 


a 


of thinking out, in the light of the Christian Gospel, the per- — 


plexing problems of the economic system is one which can not 
be set aside. To replace injustice by justice, unrighteousness by 
righteousness, strife by cooperation, will tax all our powers. 

“But we rejoice to know that our comrades in the world of 
labor are rallying in increasing numbers and with deepening 
enthusiasm to this work. We pay tribute to this growth of 
strength and purpose, and plead for even stouter support in the 
future.” ; 


THE ENGLISH STILL FLOCKING TO CHURCH 


CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER CHURCH attendance, 
which was recently started in England, brings up again 
the question whether there is actually a general slump 

in churchgoing. We are familiar with the lament that people 
have quit going to church, and the story of the Church’s alleged 
decline in influence has grown old in the telling. But is it all 
true? In England—and it-is true in this country, too—there is 
another side to the question which we hear less frequently. The 
Rev. F. C. Spurr, an ex-president of the Free Church Council 
in England, whose work brings him into contact with ministers 
and churches of all denominations, gives us this other side in 
The Methodist Times (London). As his view-point is summarized 
by Albert Dawson, correspondent for The Reformed Church 
Messenger, 


‘““He says the facts he encounters do not bear out the rash 
allegation that there is a general decline in church attendance, 
and that ‘religiously we are going to the dogs.’ He specifies 
ten churches in Birmingham, where he ministers, which had an 
average attendance of over 9,000 people on a recent Sunday 
evening, and he knows many other local churches that were well 
attended. On the general question of the alleged decline of 
religion, he insists that facts do not bear out the contention that 
men are not interested in it. In proof he sets out the following: 
(1) The increasing space given in Sunday and week-day news- 
papers to articles dealing with religion. (2) The growth of extra- 
ecclesiastical cults and societies. Some of these may be bizarre 
and even foolish, but they witness to man’s desire for that which 
the Gospel only can fully supply. (8) The large and even vast 
audiences which will assemble to hear discourses and lectures or 
sermons dealing with the great things of our faith. (4) The 
freedom with which strangers are willing to enter into conversa- 
tion upon the subject of religion. It may be added that on 
Easter Sunday hundreds of people had to be turned away from 
all services at St. Paul’s Cathedral. At the ancient Temple 
Church the influx of visitors has been so great that more members 
of the general public can only be admitted by tickets previously 
obtained. Large crowds have attended Sunday evening evangel- 
istic services, without choir, vestments, or liturgy, started by 
Dr. Orchard at the King’s Weigh House. In celebration of the 
centenary of Regent Square Church, the cathedral of the Presby- 
terian Church of England, the building has been renovated at 
a cost of nearly £14,000.” 


The GOACH 


Ses) 


The Touring 
or Roadster 
The 
Coupe 
The 4-Door 
Sedan 
The Convertible $ 
Sport Cabriolet °695 
The Imperial 
Landau 
Utility Truck 
(Chassis only) 
Light Delivery $ 
(Chassis only) 375 
Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 
They include the lowest 
handling and financing 
charges available. 
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Jer Economical a 


“The greatest owner satisfaction 
is assured by a car that is properly 
balanced in design—which has 
no one element over empha- 
sized at the expense of others’’ 


Drive the Bigger and Better Chevrolet! Under 
its hood is the famous Chevrolet motor which 
provides all the basic performance superiorities 
of the valve-in-head design— 


—which incorporates such important engineer- 
ing advancements as alloy ‘‘invar strut’’ con- 
stant clearance pistons, mushroom-type valve 
tappets and hydro-laminated camshaft gears— 


—and which enables owners to enjoy the nu- 
merous advantages of smooth and abundant 
power! 


Yet Chevrolet’s powerful performance has not 
been achieved at the sacrifice of other essential 
qualities. For the Bigger and Better Chevrolet 
embodies the principles of balanced design which 
have always been followed in the development of 
Chevrolet cars— 


—and which call for all those fundamental 
qualities that everyone wants in a motor car 
properly proportioned—power, speed, appear- 
ance, comfort, economy and long life! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


N our issue of April 21 we cited some 
I lines from The South African Nation 
without the author’s name. It appears to 
have been two stanzas from one of our 
American poets, and in justice to her we 
give the poem entire. It appeared first in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, and is included 
in Miss Morgan’s ‘‘Silver Clothes” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.): 


MOTHERS WITH LITTLE SONS 
By ANGELA MorGAN 


O mothers with little sons 
And burning hearts to teach, 
You are the chosen ones— 
Give hearing, I beseech! 
The world is a ghastly place 
Since war has slain our men; 
But yours is the gift 

And yours the grace 

To bring love back again. 


Mothers, I beg you, heed 

What hate’s dark hand has done; 
How the hearts of people bleed 

Till peace and right are won. 

How the maimed and halt and blind 
And the dread ones hidden away 
Are a challenge to all mankind 

To fashion a better way. 


Mothers with little sons, 

As you hold them to your breast, 
Teach them to hate the guns, 
That love and faith are best. 
Show how the tyrant War 
Destroys but does not win; 

How the goals men battle for 

Are lost with the world’s great sin. 


Strip from the monster’s frame 

His glittering robe of lies; 

Show him in all his shame 

To your children’s visioning eyes. 

Show how the lust to kill 

Is the jungle’s law of might, 

And shells dropped down on a helpless town 
Are murder in God's sight. 


O mothers with little sons 

Who stand with lifted faces, 

All of earth’s helpless ones 

Cry from the lonely places. 

And the dead men plead their cause, 
And the crippled men implore: 

‘*Go, fashion the Future’s laws 
That war shall be no more.” 


For war is a knave’s design, 
And a coward’'s brutal scheme, 
And men whose courage is divine 
Shall foster a nobler dream. 

O mothers with little sons, 

The years lie in your hands. 
You are the chosen ones, 

Men wait for your commands. 
Not till your lips declare: 

““Our sons no more shall fight!” 
Shall the crimson soil be fair 
And the ravaged earth be right. 


Tus writer in The Midland (Iowa City) 
speaks his indignation by indirection. It 
is one of three poems under the general 
head, ‘‘England’”’: 


TENNYSON’S FATHER 


By Brennerr Weaver 


He lies beneath a bitten cross, | 
Beneath a gnarled grave-poisoned yew; 
And old winds wrangle in the grass 
For cups of stale and sour dew. 
Over his tomb the weary sun 
Drops a pale slant of senile flame: 
And who is he? The moss alone 
Holds in her little roots his name. 


Two poems from The American Poetry |“ Roving Sailor, when did you land, Sir?” 


Magazine (Wauwatosa, Wis.) will put us 
in key for Decoration Day observances: 


TO OUR UNKNOWN DEAD 


By EvizABpetH Beck 


With eyes that are misty and heartstrings that 
tremble, 
With reverent footsteps and uncovered head, 
All through the land let our nation assemble, 
In honor and praise of our warrior dead. 


Not from the graves of the great did we choose 
him, 
Not from authority mighty and high. 
Which was the regiment fated to lose him? 
Whose was the bullet that caused him to die? 


Bloodthirsty bullets and poisonous gases, 
Bombs in the heavens and mines in the sea; 
Sobered and sick of it, how it surpasses 
All our believing that thus it could be! 


Clear of its clutches, and striving to rally, 
Shall we stoop down to its level again? 

Or shall we learn, as we rise from the valley, 
That which is best for the children of men? 


Jesus, who died for the love that He bere us, 
Mercy his motto and kindness his creed, 

His be the banner that floateth before us! 
Armed with Good Will, let us follow its lead. 


MARTIAL MUSIC 
By Augusta DURANT 


One, two, three, four; 

One, two, three, four; 

Watch the clock-like marching feet; 
Have you ever sensed the rhythm 
In that left-right martial beat? 


Have you watched old army horses 
Marching as they proudly drill, 
Seeming to keep step to music— 
Have you felt its martial thrill? 


Men and horses, trained perfection, 
One, two, three, four, marching all, 
Unit-like to martial music 

Blent with drums and trumpet-call. 


How its swinging rhythm lightens 
Brave hearts sending men to war; 
And in antiphon majestic 

Chants, when men return no more. 


Martial music—stirring, thrilling, 
Pregnant in each hero-soul— 
Wakes when bugles sound assembly 
For the calling of God’s roll. 


Ir this wanderer has taken root in 
America, the legend given in The Spectator 
will be weleome. TF irst comes an explana- 
tory note: 


ROVING SAILOR 


By AGnes Fry 


Linaria Cymbalaria, the familiar ivy-leaved 
toad-flax, or Mother-of-millions, is also called 
Roving Sailor in Cornwall. There is good evi- 
dence that it is not a native British plant, but was 
introduced by Mr. William Coys to his garden at 
N. Ockingdon in Essex about the end of the 
sixteenth eentury—where (as Mr. Gunther tells 
us in Early British Botanists) it still grows, and 
whence it has spread over most of England. 


“Roving Sailor, whence do you hail, Sir?”’ 
“From a far country, away to the South!” 
“What is your race, and what is your name, Sir?”’ 
‘“A long strange name, that is soft in the mouth.” 


‘“Many long moons and centuries gone.’’ 

‘““Where have you lodged in the long dim years, 
Sir?” 

‘‘Lodged me in nooks and crannies of stone.” 


“Roving Sailor, what was your inn, Sir?’’ 
‘Twas a fair garden, where erst I was set.” 
“ After long travel can you not halt, Sir?” 
“Nay, I must wander to far lands yet.” 


““God be your guide, whatever betide, Sir; 

Fair be the havens wherever you fall; 

But—wide though you wander—you bide still 
beside me, 

Blooming all months on my grey garden wall.” 


Sometimes a good thumping dose of 
vituperation gives as much of a thrill as 
the strains of the opposing harp so often 
played upon. So this one persuades us 
in Voices (New York) that her provoca- 
tion is great: 


REVENGE 
By EvreLtyn GRAHAM 


You shall drink poison from my lips. I would 
The dark sweet glittering chalice were your doom. 
My hate would burn you flame-deep, if it could, 
And I would crush you in your manhood’s bloom. 
And I would lay wet lotus-leaves on eyes 

Never to see again. And I would dance 

The pale nights through, until the mists arise, 
And death-dark is your paler countenance. 


Then I would build you a soft grassy tomb, 

And lay you, heart of darkness, far from sight; 

And, laughing at the kiss that was your doom, 

Would sometimes watch there through the sum- 
mer night. 

No flower should guard your three-times-hated 
face, 

No leaf protect you, or no branch of rose;— 

But poison thorns should mark your resting-place, 

And nightshade chant your sumptuous repose. 


Ir Sappho, of whom the world knows so 
little, had a daughter she might conceivably 
have addrest her in this vein, which we find 
in The Oracle (Gloucester, Mass.): 


SAPPHO TO HER DAUGHTER 


By Antonia Y. ScHwaB 


Be lovely, be lovely, 

But carefree, my daughter; 
Like white sea-gulls floating 
Upon the grey water. 


Nor envy me ever, 

My songs, nor my fame, 
I know the sharp stab 
Of dagger and flame. 


Who seeking a sunrise 

Of opaline wonder 

And scourged by the hail, 
The rain and the thunder. 


Alone as a cloud is, 

As snow on the mountain, 
I seek for the sunlight 

In valley and fountain. 


Though dear is my name 
To friends and to lovers, 
My soul like the wind 

Above the world hovers. 


Yet you, a frail bud, 
Know nothing of sorrow, 
Secure in a green sheath— 
White flower of to-morrow. 


_ (Continued from page 32) 
find the tiger having his mid-day siesta somewhere near his kill. 
On reaching the spot where the buffalo had been killed, we put 
the reflex camera together, and, after my wife had received 
careful instructions as to the handing over of the extra slides in 


“THERE HE LAY, WITHIN TWELVE YARDS OF US” 


And such was this magnificent animal’s indifference to the presence 
of human beings that his eyes gradually closed in sleep. 


the unlikely event of meeting the tiger, and Atkinson had loaded 
a rifle in case of trouble, we proceeded to follow up the track left 
by the carcass of the buffalo as the tiger had dragged it into the 
jungle. We went very slowly and quietly, but my heart began 
to sink when I saw that the kill had been taken up a very rocky 
and steep dry mountain-torrent bed (sot), covered with enormous 
boulders, which made silent progress for the elephant almost 
impossible. Also the place was so overgrown with heavy jungle 
that instantaneous photography seemed to be quite out of the 
question. Matters brightened up, however, when Balmati be- 
gan to raise her trunk and point with it in a way which made us 
almost certain that the tiger was not far off. 

But now our nerves were worked up to a pitch of excitement, 
and we had not proceeded more than a hundred yards in all 
when Atkinson whispered, ‘‘ There heis.”” Sure enough, there he 
was, about twenty-five yards ahead, walking slowly up the tor- 
rent bed, having just left a small pool of water near which he had 
obviously been lying. We could see only the hindquarters, just 
disappearing, and there had been no time to steady the elephant 
for an exposure, when, by bad luck, Balmati trod on a dry, fallen 
branch, which broke with such a crash, that there seemed no 
hope whatever of the tiger remaining in the vicinity any longer. 
Feeling that the chance was ruined, we then took the elephant up 
to the place where the tiger had disappeared, in the faint hope 
of being able to follow him up; but, the ground being so rough 
and steep as to be impassable for an elephant, we stood by the 
side of the dead buffalo, which was within a few feet of where the 
tiger had been lying, and discust what to do. As we were doing 
this, my wife saw a slight movement behind some bushes, a few 
feet above us up the steep hill-side, and then again all was still. 
We peered hard at the bushes where the movement had oc- 
curred, and gradually made out what appeared at first to be a 
splash of sunlight on a light-colored rock. A further slight 
movement showed that it was the tiger gazing at us from above, 
perhaps deciding whether or not he would make one leap straight 
down into the middle of the four of us sitting quietly on the 
elephant’s back below him! Even tho he was only from fif- 
teen to twenty feet away, he was extremely difficult to see in the 
bushes, and this suggests how often, when one is putting up 
a flashlight apparatus over a tiger-kill, the tiger watches the 
whole proceeding all unknown to the photographer, whom he 
might destroy with the greatest of ease at any moment should 
he so desire. Luckily, however, no tiger has so far felt this way 
inclined so far as we are concerned! 

We sat for some five minutes watching the tiger in this way 
as he was sitting on his haunches like a dog, peering at us hard, 
and opening and shutting his mouth at intervals, presumably 
from the effect of the heat. He then got up, apparently satisfied 
that we were not to be feared—if this tiger knows fear at all, 
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which is doubtful—and strolled up the sot. When he moved 
we backed the elephant a little in the hope of getting a better view : 
through the trees, and, as we were discussing the possibility of 
taking Balmati round and getting at the tiger from above, we 
suddenly saw him slowly returning down the sot again. Down 
and down he came, nearer and nearer, occasionally stopping to 
look at us. He was hot, and we could both see and hear him 
panting, with his mouth hanging down and his sides heaving, 
his evident desire being to return to the little pool of water near 
which he was lying when first we appeared on the scene. Fi- 
nally, he decided to do this, and, going over to a cool pateh of wet 
sand by the side of the pool, sat down with a heavy flop, obviously 
delighted at reaching his comfortable retreat once more. Thus 
he lay, twelve yards away from us, with his mouth open, his 
sides heaving, yawning occasionally, sometimes rolling right 
over on his side and sometimes holding his head up, until his 
eyes began gradually to close with sleep. Every now and then 
he opened his eyes and looked at us. He remained there for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, during which time we exposed all 
the plates we had, gradually going closer and closer, until the 
last plate was exposed at a little under ten yards’ radius. 
Unfortunately, the lighting conditions were dreadful, with 
little patches of brilliant sunlight coming through dense shade, to 
say nothing of intervening twigs and branches; so that the ex- 
posures of 1-35th second (the longest one can give off a swaying 
elephant), left much to be desired in the resultant negatives. 
A further difficulty was that Balmati was standing amid fear- 
fully rough boulders, which made her so uncomfortable that she 
blurred half the negatives by movement. When the last plate 
had been exposed, a discussion went on—with the tiger uncon- 
sciously enjoying his siesta ten yards away—as to whether he 
should be shot or not. It seemed cold-blooded murder to shoot, 
during his afternoon sleep, a tiger who obviously had never done 
man any harm, and who had given us the eagerly sought op- 
portunity of taking daylight photographs of tigers. One simple 
shot, and all the life and movement would have gone from that 
beautiful, striped body, and could never be brought back again. 
Atkinson must have been badly tempted, as he had never shot 
a tiger; but he managed to fight down the temptation. 


FOOTPRINTS TO MAKE THE HEART STAND STILL 


If you see tracks like this in your garden some fine morning, you'll 
know that a tiger has been poking around. 


It was finally agreed to leave the tiger to live his life in peace, so 
far as this party was concerned—altho, Mr. Champion comments, 
unless he is more careful in future, his life is not likely to be 
And, we learn further: 


a very long one. 
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When all the plates had been exposed—and how we longed 
for more!—we continued to discuss what to do next; until, 
finally, the tiger got up and strolled off up the sot bed. My wife 
and I then dismounted from Balmati to arrange the flashlight 
apparatus, while Atkinson kept watch on the elephant a little 
way forward in the direction in which the tiger had gone. We 
hadn’t been doing this for more than five minutes before At- 
kinson ealled out: ‘‘ Look out; he’s coming back,” but the sound 
of his shout turned the tiger, who retreated again, apparently 
to sit down in the bushes a little further off. We could not help 
making a great deal of noise arranging the flashlight apparatus, 
but we hoped that the tiger would not be greatly concerned, 
considering his casual behavior so far, and we left the place after 
about an hour. The flashes were fired off in the evening, and 
when we returned the following morning we found that the kill 


REMOVING HIS SUNDAY DINNER TO A SAFER LARDER 


In other words, ‘‘ dragging his kill’’—and one can see from the muscular exertion involved that 
the kill was a large one. 


was just as we had left it, pointing to the probability that the 
tiger had returned to his food, fired off the flashes, and hence 
deserted it. We therefore intended to abandon the kill as of no 
further use, but, on developing the plate the same evening, 
we found a fine picture of the buffalo’s carcass—and nothing 
else! What fired off those flashes, I can not say, as no living 
creature could have done so without having its picture re- 
corded on the plate, and, as has just been said, there was 
nothing there! 

It now appeared that the tiger had again done the unexpected 
and had not returned; so, as he had, apparently, not been scared 
by the flashlight, we decided to make a further attempt at day- 
light photography the following day. At 2 P. M. we repeated 
our cautious stalk to the kill, but this time the tiger was not 
there—neither was the dead buffalo! The tiger had, presumably, 
returned in the night, cleared out the entrails—a tiger is a first- 
class buteher—and carried off the remains in such a way as to 
leave no trace of where he had gone. We searched for at least 
an hour with no success, and were just on the point of leaving 
when my wife noticed a slight disturbance on the fallen leaves, 
which, on being followed up, proved to be what we had been 
seeking all the afternoon. Eagerly we followed up the track on 
foot, as the slope was too steep for the elephant, and, finally, 
after having gone on the wrong scent several times, came upon 
the remains of the kill, which had been alternately carried and 
dragged to a distance of over 100 yards and up a slope of about 
sixty degrees. There was no sign of the tiger, so we again fitted 
up the flashlight camera, hoping that we had not made too much 
noise in doing so. 

The next morning we found that our good luck continued. 
The flashes had been fired, and, extraordinary to relate, the lull 
had again been removed a short distance, where it had been 
practically all consumed. It appeared that the tiger had re- 
turned, fired the flashes, removed the kill, and proceeded to eat 
it calmly a few yards away, as tho nothing had happened. This 
seemed extraordinary enough, but the resultant negative was 
to prove even more extraordinary, in that it did not portray the 
same tiger at all, but a large cub of some six feet in length instead. 
It is, of course, impossible to say exactly what happened, beyond 
the fact that the tiger walking down the path is the same tiger 
who killed the buffalo, and whom we photographed by day, 


but it seems probable that this tiger removed the kill up the steep 
slope from its original position, as it is very unlikely that the cub 
could have done this. The cub then came before the tiger to the 
kill in its new position, fired off the flashes, and bolted. The 
tiger, arriving later, made his meal undisturbed. This theory 
was borne out by the fact that, on the day of our arrival in this 
forest, my orderly had reported that he had seen a tiger and 
a large cub near the side of the road. It seemed an extraordi- 
nary thing for a male tiger to keep a large cub with him, but the 
animal who killed the buffalo and whose photograph we took in 
the daytime was very obviously a male, unaccompanied by any 
cub at the time. 


A tiger, when wounded and fighting for his life, is a very 
different proposition indeed, we learn later in the book, and un- 
doubtedly he then becomes one of the most 
dangerous of all animals in the world. Mr. 
Champion tells us that he has given up 
shooting entirely during recent years, and 
thus does not have opportunities of observ- 
ing the animals under such circumstances. 
Exciting adventures frequently occur, he 
continues, and he gives one, quoted from 
The Pioneer, which befell E. A. Smythies 
of Mr. Champion’s service. In this episode 
we shall see a tiger climbing a tree after 
a woman hunter. Lirzrary Dicest readers 
will recall that under Personal Glimpses in 
our issue of April 14, in the course of an ac- 
count of the filming of the jungle motion 
picture, ‘‘Chang,”’ it was stated that a tiger 
can not climb a tree. We were told then of 
one, however, which jumped up eleven feet 
of tree trunk. Mr. and Mrs. Smythies’s 
adventure took place in the Haldwani dis- 
trict of India, and we read his account, 
quoted by Mr. Champion: 

““We were staying for Christmas in a good 
shooting block, and one night we had a kill 
by a tiger in one of the best small beats 
in the area. So my wife and I went off 
to the beat, and I fixt up two machans (platforms for hunt- 
ing), my own in front, and hers about forty yards to the 
right and behind, thus avoiding the risk of ricochets. Her 
machan was in the first fork of a tall cylindrical tree, fourteen 
feet from the ground, the tree being four or five feet in girth. 
Just in front of my machan was a patch of heavy narkal grass 
about twenty-five yards in diameter, and there was a good deal 
of grass and undergrowth allround. Soon after, the beat started, 
and I heard a ‘stop’ clapping, and the tiger roared twice. About 
three minutes later, I heard it coming through the narkal grass, 
and presently it broke cover at a fast slouch. My weapon was 
a .404 magazine rifle, with which I have killed several tigers. 
I had four eartridges in the magazine and chamber and several 
more loose on the machan. As the tiger broke cover, I fired 


‘ and missed, whereupon he rushed back into the narkal. Presently 


the beat came up to the narkal, and almost simultaneously the 
tiger again broke cover, this time at a full gallop with a terrific 
roar. I fired at it going away on my left, and again missed. 
The beast went by my wife’s machan at a gallop about thirty 
yards from her, and as soon as it had passed her, she fired and 
hit about six inches or so above the heart and just below the 
spine. This stopt it, and it rolled over roaring. 

“Here the ineredible part of the story begins. The tiger 
mad with rage, turned round, saw her in the machan, and made 
for her, climbing the tree for all the world like a huge domestic 
cat, with its forearms almost encircling it. Up it went vertically 
under the machan, and as I turned round hurriedly, I knocked 
the loose cartridges out of my machan to the ground. As things 
were, I had no option but to take the risk of hitting my wife. 
I fired at the brute when it was half-way up the tree, but only 
grazed it. As I looked to work the bolt and reload, I realized 
I had only one cartridge left, and, looking up again, saw my wife 
standing up in the machan with the muzzle of her rifle in the 
tiger’s mouth—his teeth marks are eight inches up the barrel— 
and he was holding on to the edge of the machan with his fore- 
paws and chin. In this position she pulled the trigger—and had 
a misfire! You must realize that at least two-thirds of the tiger’s 
weight was now on the machan, for, except for his back claws, 
he was hanging out from the tree by the width of the machan, 
which was rocking violently from his efforts to get on toit. The 
next thing I saw was my wife lose her balance and topple over 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


backwards, on the side away from the tiger. 
The beast did not seem to notice her dis- 
appearance, and, as I again aimed at him, 
I saw him still clawing and biting the 
machan—the timber was almost bitten 
through, and the strings torn to shreds. 
I fired my last available cartridge, and, by 
the merey of heaven, the bullet went true. 
It took the tiger in the heart and he crashed 
over backwards on 
to the ground im- 
mediately below the 
machan, where he lay 
hidden from view in 
the grass. I did not 
know at the time that 
he was dead; nor of 
course did my wife.:All 
I knew was that my 
wife had disappeared 
from the machan one 
side of the tree and 
the tiger on the other, 
and that I had no 
cartridges left; and 
that I was helpless 
for the moment to 
give any further as- 
sistance. 

*“Whether my pre- 
dicament was as bad 
as my wife’s can be 
judged from her view 
of the incident. I 
quote her words: 
‘When I fired again, 
he turned round and 
saw me, and imme- 
diately dashed, roar- 
ing, toward my tree. 
I thought he was gal- 
loping past, but sud- 
denly realized that he 
was climbing up, and only just had time to 
stand up in the machan before his great 
striped face and paws appeared over the 
edge, and his blood and hot breath came 
up to me with his roaring. JI pushed the 
barrel of my rifle into his mouth and pulled 
the trigger, but the rifle would not go off. 
Then I really did feel helpless, and did not 
know what todo. Wehada regular tussle 
with the rifle, and then I saw his paw come 
up through the bottom of the machan, and, 
stepping back to avoid it, I must have 
stept over the edge of the machan, for I 
felt myself falling. I thought I was falling 
into the jaws of the tiger, and it flashed 
through my mind, ‘‘Surely I am not going 
to be lulled like this.” I never felt hitting 
the ground at all, and the next thing I knew 
was that I was running through grass and 
over fallen trees, wondering when the tiger 
would jump on me.’ 

“She arrived at my tree almost simul- 
taneously with the mahawat, Bisharat Ali, 
who had rushed up his elephant, regardless 
of wounded tigers or anything else, and 
she hastily mounted and cleared off into 
safety, unhurt except for a sprained wrist 
and various scratches and bruises from the 
fall. One of the ‘stops’ was calling that 
he could see the tiger, and that it was lying 
dead under the machan. So, when asupply 
of cartridges arrived, I went up cautiously 
and verified his statement, recovered my 
wife’s hat and rifle, and went off with her 
to the forest bungalow, leaving the ‘stops’ 
to bring in the tiger. 

“It was a nice male, nine feet three inches 
in length, with three bullets in it, one 
between the heart and spine, one cutting 


the chest, and one in the heart. It will be 
a long time before we try to get another! 
This is a plain unvarnished account of an 
incident which must, I think, be unique in 
the annals of tiger shooting.” 


A HUNTER WHO FINDS TREES THE 
MOST EXCITING GAME 
REAT hungry tongues of flame tasted 
the timbers of the old house and 
greedily devoured them. Owners, neigh- 
bors, and fire-fighters darted in and out of 


WITH CAREFUL PAW LIFTED OVER THE TRIP-WIRE 


But that precaution did not save this fine tigress, as she returned to 
her kill, from registering her own snap-shot. 


the burning building, saving what they 
could. Then came the horrible realization 
that the family’s most prized possession 
was in danger—the English yew trees on 
the lawn, the beautiful trees planted in 
1713 by Elizabeth Haddon, when she ar- 
rived from England. Immediately, with- 
out debate, the fine rugs taken from the 
house were soaked with water and thrown 
over the yews to protect them. This 
example of devotion to trees—on the part 
of the Haddon family of Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, in 1840—was related by James 
A. G. Davey to Rose C. Feld. Miss Feld 
writes in the New York Times Magazine 
of Mr. Davey’s adventures in tree-hunting. 
The Haddon yews, we learn, are standing 
to-day. Mr. Davey has been called a big- 
tree hunter, and he said to Miss Feld: 


“When I was younger, my fall hobby 
was big-game hunting. I got a great thrill 
out of getting outdoors, with rifles and 
ammunition, stalking big game. As I look 
back now, I think it was the outdoors and 
the trees that filled me with excitement, 
rather than the game. I don’t like to kill. 
To-day the idea of killing game fills me 
with distaste. Nor was I aware of exactly 
what it was I wanted, until I took the trip 


to Japan, China, India, and Southern 
Europe. 
“Trees. Here was game that was richer 


than any I had ever known before. In 
Niko, Japan, for instance, there is a very 
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| miles as you approach the temple. 


BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


But far more beautiful 
| than the Niko temple, far more stirring, 
was the lane of eryptomyrias, probably 
the greatest exhibit of man-planted trees 
in the world, which stretch for twenty-five 


beautiful temple. 


You 
ride between these exquisite trees, towering 
over 200 feet high, and small wonder it is 
that reverence is awakened in you, rev- 
erence not for the temple and what it 
stands for, but reverence for the majesty 
of trees and respect for the man who was 
inspired to plant them as an appropriate 
approach to his god. These trees are more 
than 250 years old. 

“The Japanese have a feeling for trees. 
The gingkos around very many of their 
shrines add inexpressible beauty to the 
houses of worship. At Nara, Japan, there 
is a camphor tree at least twelve feet in 
diameter. It is hundreds of years old. 
The largest camphor trees we have in this 
country, to the best of my knowledge, 
are about a foot in diameter. In Caleutta 
there was a banyan whose size and splendor 
were almost unbelievable. The spread of 
its branches was 200 or 300 feet. Every 
place we visited has a memory of some tree 
of rare and exquisite beauty.” 


Mr. Davey’s method of stalking his 
game is unique, we read, as the interview 
continues: 


He sets out for an objective. Some one 
has told him that near-by he will find a big 
tree. He goes there and talks to people 
until he definitely locates it. That fin- 
ished, he travels further on, stopping at 
country stores, inns and wayside stations, 
and asking questions. He has just seen 
a big tree, hundreds of years old, he says. 
Does anybody here know of any like it 
anywhere around? Often his question 
brings no answer, but sometimes it does, 
and a fellow tree-lover speaks up and tells 
of the big trees he has known. Before 
long the two are off together, through 
woods and hills and open country, stalking 
the game that stands tall and silent, waiting 


| forthem. Another big tree has been added 


to the bag. 

“T started the last trip with a sassafras 
tree near Madison, New Jersey, as my 
objective,’ Mr. Davey related. ‘‘I had 
picked up a good deal of gossip about this 
tree from time to time. All that I had 
heard could not possibly describe its 
beauty. I have seen many large sassafras 
trees, but none that could compare with 


| this one in size of trunk and top. The 


tree was radiant in autumn colors and 


| stood arrayed like an Oriental potentate. 


Perhaps this is a stupid comparison. No 
human could possibly give the impression 
of beauty that a tree diffuses. 

“From there we went on, examining 
trees as we went along, seeing many that 
were fine examples of their species, but not 
until we came to Easton, Pennsylvania, 
did I bag a specimen that gave me the real 
thrill of a great find. The find was ac- 
cidental. I met a man who knewa man 
who knew where the largest black-walnut 


tree in the country was located. We found. 


it on the grounds of a landowner near 
Easton. The tree, I figured out, is 350 
years old. Its cireumference is fourteen 
feet two inches. During the war, I was 
told, the Government offered its owner 
$1,000 for it, black walnut being highly 
valuable for use in building gunstocks. 


All black walnuts were hunted down during 
this period. The reply of the owner was 
characteristic of a tree lover. 

“<T don’t want the tree to go,’ he said. 
‘Tf the Government wants it and needs it, 
it can take it, but I will not sell it.’ 

‘Fortunately, the Government did not 
take it, and the tree still stands to-day, 
a splendid rugged sentinel, a veteran of 
more wars than any human has ever known. 
This tree was born eighty-five years after 
Columbus discovered America. There 
are probably only three or four other 
black walnuts like it in the country to-day. 
I know of one’in Massachusetts, one in 
Kentucky, and one in Long Island. 
Whether they are as old, I can not say.” 


‘““How do you figure out the age of a 
tree?”’? Miss Feld asked Mr. Davey, who 
replied: 


““T take a boring about an eighth of an 
inch in diameter, which shows the ring 
growth. The boring is done carefully 
with a special instrument, and the hole 
is plugged so that the tree is not hurt. 
Together with a boring I take a specimen 
of the soil in which the tree grows. Un- 
fortunately there is not as much data as 
there should be on the soil needs of indi- 
vidual species. For instance, we ought to 
know exactly what an arbor-vite needs to 
insure good growth, what a chestnut needs, 
a walnut. By taking a specimen of the 
soils in which trees have survived beauti- 
fully for great periods we can get some idea 
of what makes ideal food for fellow-mem- 
bers of the species. Most trees thrive best 
in acid soil. 

‘‘On the way back home in Virginia we 
came across a large tulip-tree, possessing 
a growth of eighteen feet two inches. It 
stood beside the road, largely hidden by 
the brush, right in the midst of a pigpen. 
The old adage of pearls and swine seems 
extremely appropriate for this fine old tree. 
It is one of the largest in the country. 
Tourists, I am certain, would be pleased 
to stop there and look at it if it were in- 
dividualized and marked. Yet nothing is 
done. I wish it were possible to make 
markers for all fine and rare old trees. 
Certainly there are enough people traveling 
who would be made happy by meeting 
these veterans of the forest. 

“On the campus of the University of 
Virginia,” Mr. Davey continued, ‘‘we 
found what is probably the largest ash in 
the United States. I have never seen any- 
thing like it before. It stood tall and high, 
its branches, far-reaching, covered with 
a flame of autumn colors.”’ 


Of the Haddon yews, which we men- 
tioned at the beginning, Mr. Davey said 
further: 


“There is nothing to compare with them 
in beauty. The bark is rich in coloring, 
varying from green to purple. Thereare 
three of them, the largest having a trunk 
cireumference of eleven feet nine inches. 
Two of them were hurt in a sleet storm 
several years ago, but the third is in ex- 
cellent condition. I doubt if there is 
another like it in the country. England, 
of course, has many fine specimens. 

“Tt is not for the yew trees alone that 
Haddonfield is interesting. On the same 
grounds are boxwoods which are without 
parallel with anything I have ever seen 
before. One stands fifty-four feet in cir- 
cumference. The boxwoods, probably, 
were planted the same time as the yews. 
Tree experts and landscape gardeners, 
more than the average person, know how 


rare are such boxwoods. They are prac- 
tically invaluable, aside from their interest 
and beauty. 

‘“‘In our search for the yews of Haddon- 
field, we ran across an English walnut in 
New Jersey that was nine feet two inches 
in diameter. That alone was a find.” 


The interview took place just before Mr. 
Davey started on an extensive foreign 
tour in search of fine and unusual trees. 
He was asked whether he intended to look 
for anything special on his trip. ‘‘ Yes 
and no,” he answered, continuing: 


“TI shall go scouting in New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and Australia in pretty much 
the same manner as I do here. New 
Zealand, I am told, has wonderful tree 
treasures. There I shall employ a botanist 
to go with me. In other countries I may 
go alone, following a scent or a trail wher- 
ever I hear of good game.” 

His eyes grew keen. 

“In Switzerland, there is the original 
purple beech. J must see that.’ 

“What do you mean, original purple 
beech?”’ he was asked. 

“Tt is the sire of all purple beeches in 
the world. It really is a sport, a kind' of 
freak, whose kind is continued by grafting 
rather than by seed planting.”’ 

Mr. Davey’s ammunition consists of 
a camera, a tree borer, and a soil-testing 
device, and a picture portfolio. Each tree 
usually gets at least three pictures, one of 
the trunk that tells the greater part of the 
story of the tree’s age and condition, one 

of the top, and one of the whole. Very 

often, however, forest conditions make a 
good picture of the top or the whole im- 
possible. 


TAKING A CHANCE ON SUDDEN 
DEATH IN GORILLA LAND 


BLACK shadow struck the trees 
facing the hunter, and the next in- 
stant, writes T. Alexander Barns in Asia: 


A terrific blow on the head sent me 
spinning over flat on the ground, and for 
some seconds made me oblivious to every- 
thing. Picking myself up, I became aware 
that the net (set to catch the prey) was 
dancing like mad, that the pole holding it 
had been broken off short from the ground 
(it was this that had struck him on the 
head), and was banging about as if on a 
spring, and that some yards away a huge, 
black, furry mass—a gorilla indeed—was 
half rolling, half tumbling along the net, 
which it had the appearance of dragging 
with it. The breech of my gun was: open, 
and the cartridges were lying on the ground 
where they had dropt. There was nothing 
for me to do but let my quarry escape. 


Mr. Barns, hunting gorillas in Spanish 
Guinea, in West Africa, had come to the 
village of Avimbim, where he had waited 
until one of the natives, Dumba, by name, 
had reported that a number of the huge 
apes were in the vicinity. Thereupon the 
hunter and his helpers had gone out to a 
kloof, or narrow, pocketlike gorge in the 
hills, where the beasts had been seen. 
They were armed with nets and other 
paraphernalia, we learn, as we continue: 


This kloof was well known to all of us, 
both to the village people and to me; so I 
naturally thought that at least we had the 
ground well prepared, and that we should 
with ordinary luck make a success of the 
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drive. The kloof was more than three hun- 
dred yards wide, considerably more than 
this in length, and shut in on three sides by 
steep forested slopes. On both banks of 
the muddy stream that meandered down 
the middle on its way to the Campo River 
were the extensive brakes of cardamom 
canes, with a taste and smell like cinnamon, 
which constitute the inevitable attraction 
such a place has for gorillas. They were in 
the habit of coming down to feed from the 
high mountain behind the abrupt slope 
on the north side, and it was on this side 
that we had placed our nets. 

The plan of action was for me to stay 
in the center of the line of nets, and for the 
drivers, having formed a half-circle on the 
other side of the kloof, to work toward me, 
shouting and making as much noise as 
they could by hitting the foliage with 
sticks. I was to give the men a half-hour 
to reach their places and then, as a signal 
that I was ready, I was to wave a white 
handkerchief tied to a long sapling, which 
could be seen by Dumba, who occupied the 
center of the line of drivers. The fun was 
then to begin. An additional plan was that, 
if I fired twice in rapid succession any time 
after the drive had commenced, all the 
men were to advance to the nets as quickly 
as possible, bringing the spare nets and 
ropes that they had with them. 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ One seemed to hear the 
gorillas laughing at all this preparation 
for their downfall. ‘‘You wait; we are 
going to take a hand in this little game of 
yours,’ came to me as a faint whisper 
from the forest. The men had now all 
gone, and I walked along outside the game- 
nets to my post. I imagined a hairy 
monster ape, rolled in the toils of a bulging 
and half-broken net, roaring and tearing 
with those terrible teeth at anything within 
reach, and wondered whether my shotgun 
would have sufficient killing power in the 
event of an accident. 

After walking up and down the line 
several times to make myself thoroughly 
acquainted with the lay of the land, I sat 
down, listening intently for any sound from 
the quarry. All kinds of birds were making 
a tremendous din, especially that noisiest 
of all, the hornbill, but through the noise a 
trained ear could discern the snapping of a 
branch now and again to tell that the 
gorillas were still there and probably feed- 
ing. And so I sat for about a quarter of an 
hour with my gun beside me, one eye on 
my wrist-watch. In the distance, once, a 
dog gave a series of short, fierce barks. I 
imagined this to be one of the Fanwe dogs, 
excited merely because of knowing it was to 
be unleashed, and J dismissed the incident 
from my mind. 

After that, nothing happened for about 
ten minutes. The half-hour was nearly 
up, and I was about to signal for the drive 
to commence. Suddenly, after a short 
preliminary warning in the bushes facing 
me, a lot of things seemed to happen at 
onee. To begin with, a chorus of snarls 
and fierce barking and angry, coughing 
erunts suddenly broke out not twenty 
yards away on the other side of the nets. 
This was enough; I knew in a flash that 
the dogs, for some reason or other, were 
loose, and without doubt baiting a gorilla 
on their own account. To judge from the 
grunting and crashing in the bushes, they 
were driving the beast in my direction. 
Immediately I put my gun to my shoulder 
and fired the prearranged signal—two 
shots in quick succession. J remember 
turning round, then, to keep the barrels 
of the gun free from the netting, against 
which I stood. 


At that moment, as we have already seen, 
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advantages 


of Bran 


with the deliciousness you 
crave at breakfast. . . in this 
appetizing whole wheat food 


OU are worn-out, head-achy, tired with- 

out reason; your skin is sallow, your step 
has lost its pep. Thousands go the same path, 
and try the same relief measures. 


Bran! Roughage! Unpleasant, but it’s better 
than taking medicines. 


Tomorrow morning at breakfast, learn how 
delicious the right food can be. Eat Pettijohn’s 
with sugar and cream. A rich whole wheat 
cereal that contains but concecls all the bran. 


Here—though you can’t taste it—all the 
mineral content is saved; the cellulose is re- 
tained; and the carbohydrates, proteins pro- 
vide needed nourishment. Besides it has a 
crunchy texture that’s good for lazy teeth as 
well as lazy digestions. 


New Pettijohn’s is made by the great Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 48 different 
cereal products, with mills in 12 cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. It is cooked, 
ready to eat, in 3 to 5 minutes. Try it to- 
morrow, at the suggestion of The Quaker 
Oats Company. 


Allthe advantages of bran— 
plus—are told in a booklet 
you will want to read. Send 
the attached coupon today 
for“The Truth About Bran.” 


Pettiyohnis| 


The Quaker Oats Company 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Please send me ‘“‘The Truth About Bran.” | 
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through 
Page Fence 


You can positively stop trespassing 
(either careless or malicious) by en- 
closing your grounds with rugged 
Page Chain Link Fence, made of 
copper- bearing steel, heavily galva- 
nized after weaving—zinc coated 
fittings give long service, too. 


53 Service Plants Erect Fence 
Everywhere 
One of the Page distributors is 
right in your vicinity. He will 
give youservice on this impassa- 
ble barrier. Write for literature 
and his name and address. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Illinois 


209 N. Michigan Ave. 


eAmericas first wire fence ~since 1883 
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the appearance of the gorilla and the 
breaking of the pole holding the net put 
Mr. Barns out of the hunt. Some time 
later: 


Dumba and his followers turned ‘up, 
to be thoroughly berated for letting their 
dogs go. But I fear I made little impres- 
sion on them in my pidgin-Hnglish; my 
flow of words fell on them like water on a 
duck’s back. Thereafter I made my way 
sorrowfully back to camp to nurse my sore 
head and pick out pieces of tree bark from 
the wound. Fortunately it was the pole 
holding the net that struck me, and not 
Tarzan of the Apes, or I should not be 
here to tell the tale. 


Thus far the writer’s efforts in Spanish 
Guinea had come to little or nothing, but 
he now began to have better luck, we learn: 


I moved out of the Campo valley into 
that of the Benito, and, after two days’ 
trekking through the forest, entered a 
village called Angam, where I found several 
excellent opportunities for observing goril- 
las, feeding or at play or making their 
sleeping-places. 

One of the most interesting experiences 
I ever had in observing a gorilla befell 
me in the neighborhood of this village of 
Angam. Those who would note the habits 
of a gorilla must do so at very close quarters 
indeed, and that fact makes the encounter, 
once the animal has been found, as exciting 
as any one could wish. On this occasion, 
as it happened, my two companions—a 
fat, pleasant negro mission teacher and his 
friend, who had volunteered to go “‘gorilla- 
spotting’? with me—found it rather too 
exciting. 

The only thing we saw in the course of a 
long morning’s struggle with the thorny 
undergrowth was a troop of white-nosed 
monkeys. We had more luck in the after- 
noon. Not far from the village there hap- 
pened to be an extensive old garden, long 
ago abandoned and now overrun with 
trailing weeds and other rank growths. 
Here was a likely spot for gorillas, for some 
luscious banana and cassava plants had 
withstood wild nature’s assault, the forest 
round about was full of cardamoms, and 
there was a further attraction in a large tree 
that I had observed loaded with ripe, 
aromatic fruit. So, as evening came along, 
to this spot we repaired. 

The three of us took up a seat on a 
fallen log in the middle of the clearing 
within sight of the big tree, whose fruit 
now and then fell with a plump on an 
abandoned hut that stood there, echoing 
loudly, as it did so, against the wall of 
trees by which the clearing was surrounded. 
As an experienced hunter, I was used, of 
course, to recognizing and placing the 
different noises I heard in the forest. As I 
listened, this time, there was one noise 
that I could not account for. It was 
coming from the neighborhood of the giant 
fruit-tree. I decided to go over and investi- 
gate and, accompanied by my two followers, 
walked cautiously in that direction. 

Passing beneath the tree and near the 
old hut, I found myself overlooking a 
sunken watercourse that ran along this 
side of the clearing. Suddenly to my right 
I caught a movement in the low-growing 
foliage—leaves shaking in a definite way 
that could only indicate the presence of 


some biggish animal. 
my companions, I watched the swaying 
leaf-movements come nearer and nearer 
in a line that would bring the animal, 
whatever it was, to the clearing. I felt 
sure it could be nothing else than a gorilla, 
especially since I had heard one calling 
somewhere near by the night before. It 
was an exciting moment; for the animal 
had to pass within five paces of where I 
stood. 

So intent was I on watching that for the 
moment the negroes behind me were com- 
pletely forgotten. Then, curious to know 
what they thought, or what they were 
doing, [ glanced around. Lo and behold, 
I was alone! The moving foliage, hiding 
they knew not what, had been too much 
for them, and they had silently fled some- 
where down the banks of the stream. 

The first thing that really identified the 
animal, now so disconeertingly close, was a 
small triangular patch of gray-brown fur 
seen momentarily through some parted 
leaves. It was a solitary ‘‘old-man”’ 
gorilla, by all that was wonderful, coming 
out for an evening meal in the old garden. 
Four steps, and I could have touched him. 
If the beast had had half a ‘‘nose,’’ he 
must have smelt me, but it is my opinion 
that the gorilla has practically no ‘“‘nose”’ 
at all. : 

Luckily for me at that moment, he kept 
straight on his course past the hut to the 
foot of the big tree, and there showed 
himself completely for the first time in all 
his hunched-up, shaggy strength. Then he 
squatted down, carelessly oblivious to any 
possibility of a lurking foe. 

I don’t want anybody to run away with 
the idea, which some armchair naturalists 
would have us accept, that the wild adult 
gorilla, like a tame chimpanzee, is a meek 
and mild, harmless-looking animal. There 
was nothing mild in the dead-black, deeply 
lined countenance that I regarded, with 
not a little misgiving, I confess, in that 
deserted garden, where the evening shadows 
were lengthening into dusk. The fierce, 
hair-fringed face, with the red-brown and 
gray-crested scalp, and the light, agate-like 
eyes, deeply sunken in their sockets be- 
neath pent brows, looked pitiless and 
maniacal. I felt that the eyes might light 
up into fury at any moment on discovering 
me. I had my shotgun, to be sure, and was 
partially hidden behind some leaves; but 
one leap—my heart fluttered at the 
thought! I stood still, fascinated as I have 
never been before or since, almost unable 
to move. Here, I thought, was a wonder- 
ful animal, probably as intelligent as some 
of the lowest orders of mankind, a manape 
standing close beside the old hut, of which 
—my imagination suggested—he might 
well have been the occupier. He would, 
no doubt, have entered it, had a rain blown 
up, and, for aught I knew, he had done so 
already on some previous occasion. 

So close was I that I could hear the 
animal breathing, making low, grunting 
noises like some portly old gentleman as he 
picked up the fallen fruit, in which, how- 
ever, he took only a languid interest. 
For some minutes—it seemed a long time 
to me—he shuffled about, half-raised on 
one arm, and with the other picked up a 
bit of the fruit to suck it. Presently he 
moved off some distance. The next thing I 
saw him do was to reach up an immense 
arm, pull over, with no apparent effort, a 
full-grown banana-tree and deliberately 
begin to tear it lengthwise down the middle 
until the pinky-white heart lay in long 
strips around him. Here he ate noisily 
for perhaps a quarter of an hour; then he 
marched off into the bush. It was a great 
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Steel Shelving... Lockers... Cabinets 
.. + Counters... Steelart Folding Tables 
and Chairs. General Steel Storage Equip- 
ment and Steel Furniture. The Lyon 
name and trade mark attest the strength, 
finish, usefulness and durability of 


our completed stockroom equipped 


with Lyon Steel Shelving will check 
identically with the okayed specifica- 
tions. Every shelf, bin and compartment 
will be exactly as planned. The lowered 
operating costs and increased efficiency 
provided for will be maintained indefi- 
nitely, for Lyon Steel Shelving is strongly 
made and never needs replacement. 


In addition Lyon Steel Shelving is 
standard; easily re-arranged; can be 
taken down and re-erected without 
trouble. Parts are standard, interchange- 


Lyon Steel Products. 


able, always available. Additions can 
be made quickly—the new shelving 
will be identical with the old—and 
your stockroom, warehouse or tool room 
will remain uniform in appearance and 
efficiency. No matter what changes 
may occur in your business, your 
Lyon Steel Shelving can easily be ad- 
justed to new conditions. It is a sound 
investment in a permanent economy. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg.Company, Aurora, Ill. 
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Rich in Health Values 


Jusce of the 
Ripe Fresh Grapes 


| INERAE salts, fruit nour- 
M ishment, acidity correction, 
—Welch’s adds all these healthful, 
balancing elements to your diet. 


Also vitamins and the laxative 
properties you cannot do without. 

For Welch’s is pure fruit juice— 
every bit as good for you as the 
fresh grapes themselves. 

And it’s so rich in the flavor of 
fresh grapes. No matter how you 
serve it—straight, blended or di- 
luted—Welch’s tastes truly 
of the finest Concord grapes. 

Doctors and nurses spec- 
ify Welch’swhenthey recom 


For BREAKFAST 


“Tt was in the Fifth Avenue dining room of 
the Waldorf in New York,” says a woman 
who has traveled very widely, “that I first 
tasted Welch's Grape Fuice for breakfast. 
“Now we have Welch's for our breakfast 
fruit course often at home. Its so delicious 
and so convenient —squeezed ready to serve ” 


For RrFRESHMENT 
Men especially like Welch’s with ginger ale. 
Partly fill tall glasses with Welch's well 
chilled, then fill with ginger ale. 


mend grape juice because they 
know Welch’s is the pure fruit 
juice. Children, luckily, like it as 
well as grown-ups, and it’s just as 
good for them. 


Free—Book of Fruit Drinks 

Send a postcard to The Welch Grape 
Juice Co., D-86, Westfield, N. Y. In 
Canada—St. Catharines, Ont. 


uf 7 uf 


Look for the Welch name on Grape 
Grape Felly - » Grapelade 


Juice oe 


WELCH’S 


Once you've tasted Welch’s no other Grape Juice will do 
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experience, one that will never fade from 
my memory, and, altho momentarily 
annoyed at being deserted by the two 
natives, I was glad that I was alone in it. 

That night, on my return to camp, I 
made the following entry in my note-book: 
“Tf a woman deliberately set herself to 
conjure up the most terrible monster, she 
would picture a gorilla, a half-human, 
black, hairy-crested devil—a woman's 
dream of the devil, in fact.” 


AND NOW THE BEE IS READY FOR 
THE PSYCHOANALYST 

EES’ heads are small, but there is 

room in each one for a brain. Also 
there is room for differentiation in size 
and development between individual brains. 
Altho this insect has been a subject of 
intensive study in many lands for many 
years, it is only within the course of the 
past year, says a writer in the Natur- 
wissenschaftliche Umschau, a supplement 
of the Chemiker Zeitung, Berlin, that thor- 
oughgoing anatomical studies of the brain 
of the bee have been made. We read on: 


It has been determined, for example, that 
the brain of the queen is the smallest, 
whereas the largest brain is found in the 
working bee, whose duty it is to perform 
all the manifold and often quite compli- 
eated tasks required by the construction 
and upkeep of the dwelling—the gathering 
of food, the care of the brood, and the 
defense of the hive against enemies. 

The superior size of the visual lobes in 
the drones correspond to the biological 
importance of the visual function in them. 
That is, the drones must follow the queen 
in the nuptial flight. But the working bees, 
too, because of their manifold activities, 
frequently require good powers of sight, 
and, therefore, their visual lobes are but 
little inferior to those of the drones and 
far surpass those of the queen, in whose 
life the power to see well plays but a 
small part. 

In the workers the organs of touch and 
smell, whose functions are probably of the 
greatest importance for the various sorts 
of labor which they have to perform, are 
especially well developed. The parts of 
the bee brain in which the sensory func- 
tions are located are designated as anten- 
ne protuberances, and these are of about 
equal size in the workers and the drones, 
and considerably smaller in the queen. 
But when we compare with each other the 
antennse protuberances of the drones and 
the workers, we find that, no matter how 
similar they are in size, the internal strue- 
ture of this part of the brain is consider- 
ably more complicated in the workers than 
in the drones. Hence the sensory function 
of the antenne is less well developed in 
the drones than in the workers. 

In the interior of the front brain there 
are found in all three forms of bees the so- 
ealled fungiform bodies in which nerve 
fibers from all parts of the brain come to- 
gether. Here, then, we have to deal with 
that part of the brain which serves for the 
knotting together or association of the 
various sensory impressions. These bodies 
are most highly developed in the working 
bees, almost precisely as well developed in 
the drones, and less developed in the queen. 
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still get your milk 
on the doorstep ? 


How many things do we 

buy today in the same form 
—of the same quality—that peo- 
ple bought twenty years ago? 
Not clothes or hats or stockings 
or houses, or even most of our 
articles of food. Are you using 
milk in the same old form? 
There’s a more up-to-date way 
—Evaporated Milk in cans, from 
your grocer. Perhaps you have 
thought of Evaporated Milk only 
as something used by people 
who couldn’t get any other kind 
of milk. Many thousands of 
people know it as the modern, 
up-to-date milk supply for every 
cream and milk use. 


What Qualities Do You 
Want In Milk? 


RICHNESS? Evaporated Milk 
is more than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk. 

SAFETY? Evaporated Milk in 
cans is the safest milk in existence. 


PURI Y? 


PVAPORAT ED 


<= = es 
Richer~safer~more convenient ~ more economical than 


by the sealed container. 


Evaporated Milk — 


7s pure milk—nothing added to. 


it—its purity absolutely protected 


CONVENIENCE? It keeps 


fresh and sweet on your pantry 


shelf—equal to any demand Ue 
cream or milk. 


ECONOMY? . It. takes the 
place of cream—at less. than half 
the cost—and makes better, more 
wholesome food. Diluted to a 
any need you have’ for’ milk, 
costs no more—in many ae 
less—than ordinary milk. 


The Guaranty 

Evaporated Milk is rich be- 
cause sixty per cent. of the water 
of ordinary milk is taken from 
it. It is safe because it is  steri- 
lized in sealed cans—it is abso- 
lutely free. from anything that 
can harm health. It is always 
pure and fresh and sweet because 
the pure, fresh milk, carefully 
protected until it comes to the 
country plants, is then perfected 


r\eN 


by the sterilization in the sealed 
container. ‘The sterilization and 
the sealed can protect the fresh 
milk from everything that could 
destroy its freshness. It comes 
to you as fresh as when it left 
the farm—as safe as if there were 
not a germ in the universe. 


The Up-To-Date Standard 
of Quahty- 
Evaporated Milk is not a sub- 
stitute for milk—it is milk. It 
is not poor milk—it is the richest 
milk you'can buy. It is not 
‘“‘cheap’’ milk—it is economical 
milk. It is milk in the richest, 
safest, most wholesome form. It 
marks the end. of long, long 
effort to provide a safe, rich 
milk supply for everybody. 

Grocers everywhere have it. 


Send for Our Booklets 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
958 Ill. Merchants Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me, without cost, your 
booklets about Evaporated Milk. 
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| Beautiful, | urable, S 


Typical of many such beautiful 
streets in Portsmouth, N. H. is Miller St., 
paved with portland cement concrete in 1924 
OOD street pavements are one of the most important of 
modern civic improvements. Nothing else your city does is 
so promptly reflected in added safety, comfort and convenience 
for you and other citizens as is street improvement. 


The visitor’s impression of your town also turns largely upon the 
adequacy and condition of your streets. No other public utility 
is so forced upon his attention. Your streets are certain to be 
either praised or condemned. They cannot be ignored! 


Of what avail are fine public buildings, beautiful parks, modern 
stores, attractive residential sections, if wide, safe arteries of traffic 
do not connect them? The modern, progressive city is known 
first by its streets! 


Are narrow, dangerous, congested streets holding back your town? 
If your streets are still horse and buggy streets, now is the time 
to start improvement. It will never be cheaper to widen them— 
if your town grows. And proper, modern pavement, designed 
for motor traffic, soon pays for itself. 


If you would like to know what to do to start the move for better 
streets in your town or city, write the— 


PORTLAND CEMENTDPEAS SO CLA BEON 
33 WEST GRAND AVENUE + + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Offices in 32 Cities 


Portland cement concrete streets are the modern engineer’s answer 
to the challenge of heavy motor traffic. Designed to wear indefinitely, 
always even-surfaced regardless of temperature or load, distinctive in 
appearance and easily cleaned, quickly laid and opened, and pro- 
viding safe traction wet or dry, the concrete street has every 
quality required to make it ideal for today’s requirements. Ask for 
our illustrated booklet which tells what other cities are doing. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


FOR PERMANENCE 
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WHEN MAN-EATING LIONS RULE 
EAST AFRICA 


ALF a dozen young Masai warriors 

sallied out across the East African 
veld on the trail of a lion that fled before 
them; and at last they managed to work 
themselves around in front of their prey. 
With spears they baited and enraged the 
great beast, which crouched and growled 
warningly, and would have leapt at his 
tormentors but for fear. While this was 
going on, one of the huntsmen, covered by 
his shield, crept around behind the lon 
and seized its tail with a vigorous tug. 
The lion, startled, sprang around and leapt 
at the shield, which gave the hunter his 
chanee. Clean through the jungle mon- 
arch’s heart he thrust his spear, pinning 
the victim to the ground. ‘‘Such was the 
prowess of the Masai in their lon hunts,” 
says a writer signing himself ‘“‘Fulahn”’ in 
The Sphere, London, “that lions soon 
learned to give the Masai country a wide 
berth.’”’ And in contrast to this scene, 
“Fulahn”’ presents a later situation in 
the same region: 


One does not exaggerate when one says 
that the voices of terror, misery, and fear 
speak across the veld when the man-eaters 
prowl. You may stand on the veld in the 
still of the night and hear the most ominous 
of all the sounds of the savage wilds, more 
ominous than the roar of the lion. 

Away in the kraal a woman wails. 
THaaleee. ta qaalo Oa ah. acl COs mame 
It is the suka she is singing—the death-song 
of the tribe. She has lost her man, prey to 
the lions. 

Of all the voices of the savage veld, 
there are none which sing so sad and ter- 
rible a song as the wild lament of the suka, 
flung to the black night wind, sung to the 
ghosts of death, to the gods of the black 
man’s great Unknown. 


There is a definite reason for the change, 
the writer explains to us, as he proceeds: 


A short while ago the chiefs of the Masai 
came to an agreement with the authorities 
of Kenya over a tribal custom known as the 
moran system, and this agreement aimed 
at the increased domestic happiness and 
industrial welfare of the tribe. But Africa 
drew her claw across the project, and the 
only result of this political move so far has 
been the invasion of the Masai country 
by hundreds of man-eating lions, who have 
eript the kraals of a warrior race in a reign 
of death and terror. 

A troop of no less than eighty lions and 
lionesses, all man-eaters and cattle-killers, 
is waging a siege of death along a six-mile 
stretch of the Sand River, one of the chief 
watering-places of the tribe. 

Women and girls going to the river to 
draw water have been set upon by mobs of 
lions and torn to pieces. Masai youths 
guarding the immense herds of cattle, the 
wealth of their race, have been attacked 
by lions, mauled, and in many eases 
dragged away into the bush and devoured. 
Hundreds of head of cattle have been 
stampeded, killed, and lost. Not a night 
passes but mobs of twenty, thirty, and 
more lions and lionesses raid the Masai 
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URVED through the roll- 

ing hills or straight across 
the flat lands lies the Open 
Road. No traffic jams here, no 
signal lights. You let your car 
out. Forty, fifty miles per hour 
is the common pace. 

Safe? It all depends on your 
brakes. 

No road is so open that you 
may not have to stop or slow 
down suddenly. Unless your 
brakes are good the gaiety of 
the open road may become 
ghastly tragedy in a split 
second. Brakes are important. 


Don’t take chances 


You cannot afford to gamble 

with your own safety and that of yout family. 
You cannot guess. You must know. Before you 
drive again have your brakes inspected at a 
Johns-Manville Service Station. If the lining 
is not in perfect condition, have it changed now. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 

Use brake lining that takes bold most surely in 
rain, snow, cold, heat, anywhere and always; 
that is long lived and safe. Such is Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Brake Lining. 

Johns-Manville Brake Lining is made by 
the world’s greatest asbestos craftsmen. Its 
asbestos fibre resists heat. 
Its friction is sure. It is 
longer wearing. 

Be certain that your 
brakes are lined with this 
safe material. It is made Have your brakes inspected or 
in types and sizes for CVCLY = re-lined where you see this sign 


/ JohnsManville 


Asbestos 


"BRAKE LINING 


Applied Here 


JOHNS-~MANVILLE 
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passenger car or truck. In these days of fast 
moving traffic, the penalty for using poor brake 
lining is a terrible one on the open road. In 
the slower moving traffic of the city you may 
escape with a smashed fender, with minor in- 
juries. But the open road is truly the open road 
only when your brakes are absolutely right. 
Don’t gamble with calamity. UseJohns-Manville 
Brake Lining. In its tough asbestos fibres there 
is safety for you and your car in country or city. 


rf 7 
JOHNS-MANVILLE...MASTER OF ASBESTOS 


Both industry and home are supplied by Johns-Manville with 
many products made from Asbestos. For more than fifty years 
Johns-Manville has worked with Asbestos, and during that time 
has earned a position as the foremost technician in the use of that 
curious mineral, Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are fireproof, 
substantial, good looking, and permanent. They will protect and 
beautify your home, and add to its value. 


ASBESTOS MINERS & MANUFACTURERS 


ROOFING AND INSULATIONS OF ENDURING FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 


It is almost a certainty that your brakes need adjustment if not actual 
new lining. Don’t delay. Too much is at stake. Tear this out and x 


MEMORANDUM 


May 26th—Have garage mechanic inspect my brakes today. 


use itasa 


If re-lining is required, insist on Johns-Manville Asbestos Brake y 
Lining. It makes driving safer everywhere. 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 


For SKYSCRAPERS... 
HARDWARE by CORBIN 


We offices touch the clouds. Where single buildings house more people than 
a town. Where the new American architecture displays itself in all its gigantic, 
severe beauty. There, as in homes and capitols, you will find Good Hardware—Corbin 
at work. Quietly. Constantly. Faithfully. 

That Corbin Unit Lock you see above—the one with the keyhole in the knob. It is 
at work in hundreds of fine buildings. It also comes in a style to suit the entrance 
to your home—the same convenient, sturdy, secure Corbin Unit Lock. 

You may never build an office building, but in the hardware for your home you can 
have all the qualities that make Corbin favored for public buildings. For Corbin 
makes hardware in many designs, correct in every detail, complete in every item. 


All made for use as well as good looks. All Good Hardware—Corbin. 


Our booklet K-166 tells all 
about Corbin Unit Locks. A 
copy is yours for the asking. 
Address Dept. L-5, P. & F. 
Corbin, New Britain, Conn. 


Pe So COR Dia 


SINCE 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
The American Hardware Corp, 
Successor 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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kraals, batter down the flimsy doors of the 
huts, or leap upon the flat, frail roofs, 
made of skins and cow-dung, or of light 
poles, grass, and earth, to smash their way 
in, fall in devilish fury upon the terrified 
inmates, and turn a Masai home into a 
bloody shambles. 

The main reason for these terrible depre- 
dations by man-eaters is given by the game 
warden of Kenya as the abolition by Gov- 
ernment of the moran system; in other 
words, they are man-eaters created by 
political shortsightedness! 

Under the moran system youths be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and seventeen 
went-to live in special huts, not unlike 
barracks, where proved warriors and hun- 
ers of the tribe schooled them in the arts 
of war and hunting, in the use of the great 
seven-foot spears, big buffalo shields, and 
double-edged swords, the Masai warrior’s 
weapons. Practise hunts on lions, leopards, 
elephants, and buffalo used to be part of 
the young warrior’s training to whet his 
appetite for more desperate affrays when 
the Masai raided neighboring tribes. 

During his warriorship, lasting about 
seven years, no moran was allowed to 
marry, but he could court his girl, and as 
a point of clan honor he was bound to 
prove his worth and valor as a man by 
‘‘blooding” his spear, either by killing 
an enemy in fair fight or by slaying a lion 
in single-handed combat. 

It was felt in Kenya that moran training, 
inculeating a warlike spirit, should be re- 
placed with industrial progress, and that 
the energies of Masai youths would be 
better turned to useful labor of farms, roads, 
railways, and in the development of the 
immense herds, numbering a million head 
of cattle and two million head of sheep and 
goats, owned by the tribe, and of which 
they at present make no economic use. 
The first step, to which the Masai chiefs 
agreed, was to deprive the warriors of their 
spears and shields and break up the moran 
training-camps; this was done, but the 
young men, instead of going to work, filled 
in their time drinking, gambling, dancing, 
and squabbling, as young men will when 
they have nothing better on. It was not 
long before the lions saw the change. 
They began to prowl the watering-places 
where the herds drank at evening, slaugh- 
tering a stray beast now and then. Soon 
they became bolder, finding no cold steel to 
resist, and raided the herds in mobs in 
daylight, and at last they grew bold enough 
to raid the kraals, until to-day 500 lions, 
it is estimated, have gained practically 
supreme control over hundreds of square 
miles of Masai country. The annals of 
our colonial history afford no more terrible 
and striking instance of the defeat of the 
legislator’s carefully laid plans by the 
fierce spirit of the wilds than this war by 
lions upon man. 


In Uganda and Tanganyika similar 
man-eating menaces have been waging for 
some time, we are told, but from different 
and no less remarkable causes. Thus: 


A sudden outbreak of the terrible cattle- 
scourge, rinderpest, among the wild 
game drove these lions to acquire man- 
eating propensities. Hundreds of ante- 
lopes and warthogs died of the plague; 
the herds moved from the stricken plains, 
and on their trek threatened to involve 
the native and European-owned cattle in 
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HE world's greatest physician is located more than 


92,000,000 miles away. He is Dr. Sun, And 
the one great medicine that he sends is sun- 
light. On bright, sunny days his free dispen- 
sary is open to everybody, everywhere. But in 
northern latitudes, his treatments—generous 
applications of ultra-violet rays—are most 
successful during the summer months. 


Be 


Sunlight is the finest tonic and health- 
builder in the world. It works its 
cures, mysteriously, through the skin. 
In sunshine there is a wonderful heal- 
ing power—the ultra-violet rays. 
These rays are most effective from 
April to November and are particu- 
larly strong from June to the end of 
September. 


Ultra-violet rays do not penetrate 
ordinary window glass, or clothing 
except the very lightest in color and 
weight. Nor do they penetrate, to 
any great extent, smoky and dust- 
laden atmosphere. For those who can 
put on bathing suits and enjoy the 
sunshine at a beach on ocean, lake, 
or river, the problem of getting suffi- 
cient ultra-violet radiation is solved. 
But others, too, may receive the 
benefits of the sun’s rays by using 
ingenuity. At some time during the 
day the sunshine usually pours into 
some room in the home where one 
may lie without clothing in its unobstructed 
light. A canvas tent without a top, in the yard 
or on the roof or open porch, will serve. 


Sun baths, taken regularly, increase the red 
corpuscles of the blood in great numbers. The 
supply of calcium, iron and phosphorus in the 
blood is augmented. Many physical -disturb- 
ances partially due to sunlight starvation— 
notably rickets and anemia—can be relieved by 
daily sun baths. Certain skin diseases can be 
healed more rapidly when treated by the sun’s 
rays. Sun baths are a valuable tonic for the 
organs of the body. The ultra-violet rays kill 
bacteria and germs. 


Dr. Sun’s best office hours are in the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon. At mid-day his treat- 
ment is more likely to scorch than to heal. 
Even at the best hours, overexposure does more 
harm than good. It is a mistake to try to get 
tanned too rapidly. Excessive exposure, espe- 
cially on parts of the body not accustomed to 
direct rays of the sun, may cause not only painful 
burns but also serious skin trouble. Exposure 
should be gradually increased from day to day. 
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octor Sun 
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the winter and on _days at other times of the 
year when the sun’s rays are weak. But great 
care should be exercised. Artificial sunlight 
treatments may be extremely harmful if given 
by anyone not familiar with their power. 


In praising the value of natural sunlight, one 
eminent physician says, “When we have added 
together all the healing virtues of the Finsen 
light and Radium and the Roentgen Rays, and 
all the uses of heat rays and electrical waves in 
the care of atrophied or unused muscles—when 
every particular form of radiation has been 
tried and exploited to the uttermost—the value 
of natural sunlight upon us, whether as thera- 
peutic in certain forms of disease, or as hygienic 
and prophylactic, outweighs all these other 
things as the Atlantic outweighs the contents 
of the Olympic swimming pool.” 


Plan, definitely, to store up health. Get your 
share of the ultra-violet rays in summer, while 
they are at their best. A booklet, “Sunlight, 
the Health-Giver,” tells of many benefits to be 
derived from the sun’s rays. It will be mailed 
free upon request to the Booklet Department, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, One 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Send for it. 


BS ssoeeneaean, qd 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


© 1028 w.t. 1.60, 
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“This 1s one time we've had an absolutely perfect trip. Wonderful. 
weather, no breakdowns —not even a tire change.” : 


“Yes, 1 am glad now that I let that tire dealer talk me into putting Kelly- ; 
Springfields on all around. This is the first long trip we've ever taken 
without having to change at least one tire.” 
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a frightful epidemic. Drives and shooting 
forays were hastily organized by the au- 
thorities, and the great game herds were 
shot off and reduced to virtual extinction. 
As a result hundreds of lions were faced 
with starvation, and driven desperate by 
hunger, mobbed into troops and raided 
the native cattle kraals. 

They found not warriors but peaceful 
agriculturalists as prey. One lon alone 
killed eighty-four men and women, an- 
other accounted for forty human victims. 
Whole villages were driven pell-mell from 
their huts, kraals were abandoned, wide 
fields of cotton reverted to primeval bush. 
So bold did the lions become that they 
nightly prowled a deathly sentry-go around 
the government native labor camps, 
lalling and devouring any native who 
ventured out of the palisade. 


PRESENTING THE OWL AS A FRIEND 
OF MAN AND BIRD 

HE owl, usually believed to be a 

destroyer of birds and poultry, is the 
most misunderstood bird in the world, and 
farmers in California and Australia have 
appreciated this when their lands were 
overrun with rats and mice, we read in an 
interview with Lewis W. Walker in the 
New York Sun. Mr. Walker, we are told, 
was formerly with the American Museum 
of Natural History, and now is studying at 
the Smithsonian Institution and on Long 
Island, preparatory to becoming a sort of 
public-relations counsel for the bird of 
wisdom, which he hopes to rehabilitate in 
public esteem. We continue our perusal 
of his remarks as reported by The Sun: 


Owls do occasionally come home with 
feathers sticking out of their beaks, Mr. 
Walker admits, but this is nothing in 
comparison with the protection they afford 
the birds of a neighborhood by their 
slaughter of the rodents, which destroy the 
eggs of the birds in the nesting season in 
devastating quantities. 

‘‘More than 10,000 snowy owls were 
killed last year in the United States,’ he 
continued, ‘‘and sportsmen had _ free 
hunting among all other species of owls and 
hawks also. They can not shoot game 
because of the protective laws, and so they 
take it out on owls and hawks. Generally 
there is a feeling that it is a good thing to 
kill these birds because they are supposed 
to prey on other birds, and on poultry, and 
the farmer, fearing for his poultry, is him- 
self given to shooting them. It may be 
true that an owl or hawk is an enemy to an 
individual bird from time to time, but he is 
a friend to the species.”’ 

With the object of discovering for him- 
self whether owls are the guilty devourers of 
poultry and free birds that they are accused 
of being, Mr. Walker watched a barn-owl 
family for ninety-six nights. These owls 
lived in the Methodist Church at Flushing, 
Long Island. They had lived in the neigh- 
borhood for forty-five years, according to 
local observers, having moved from the 
Episcopal Church of Flushing, where they 
first settled, when the Episcopalians got 
tired of the screeching and movement of the 
birds during service and walled up the spire. 

‘“‘T kept a record of the live food brought 


A New 


ITH simplicity as a keynote, 
master designers have cre- 
ated a distinctly different, en- 
tirely new adding machine. It is 
here first announced to American 
business. The nameis Corona‘to’. 


In Corona ‘Io’ certain parts 
have been given multiple duties. 
Five hundred moving units for- 
merly thoughtnecessary areelimi- 
nated. Every cam and shaft 1s 
larger, sturdier. That means 
years of added service. 


Corona‘to’is the only standard 
g-bank adding machine with full 
1o-column accumulative capac- 
ity. Printing mechanism is en- 
closed, away from dirt and dust. 
No protruding parts to be injured 
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‘CORONA ANNOUNCES 


Standard Size Adding Machine 


or to cause injury. Type large and 
readable. Subtraction automatic. 


Just $100 Complete 


Precision made, at the plants of 
LCSmith& Corona Typewriters 
Inc., Corona ‘10’ contains none 
but the finest materials. VT et;..be- 
cause of itssimple design, the price 
is unusually low. Corona‘t1o’ costs 
just $100 complete. (Slightly more 
in the West and in Canada.) 


To appreciate what has hap- 
pened in adding machine design 
try Corona ‘to’ right in your own 
office. Put it through the most 


THE STANDARD SIZE 


Unique in 
Simplicity ~ Performance 
Capacity 


rigorous of tests. Compare it for 
quality with the most costly ma- 
chine you know. 


To obtain free trial of Corona 
‘to’ fillout the coupon below. Your 
local dealer will be instructed to 
loan you a machine. 


PortasLe Appine Macuine Co. 

Syracuse, New Yor 

Gentlemen: Please arrange tolend mea Corona 
‘10’ for trialin my office. The same to involve 
no obligation on my part. 


Firm name 


CORONA 10 


ADDING MACHINE 


with Automatic Subtraction 


Or 
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The Last Aguador! 
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F°* more than a century the ancient guild of agua- 
dores supplied all the water used by the city of 
Point Isabel, Texas. Plodding burros hauled creak- 
ing, bumping barrels along the primitive trail which 
led from the open Mogote Wells, a mile away. 


Today the thriving port of Point Isabel is served 
with fresh, clean water from the Rio Grande, nine 
miles distant. An eight-inch main of cast iron pipe 
replaces the old-time barrels; a modern pumping 
station supplants the patient burros. And through- 
out the city the water is distributed by cast iron pipe. 


Cast iron pipe was chosen because it best with- 
stands the action of the salt water which sometimes 
flows across the flats between the river and the Point 
Isabel promontory. But there are many other reasons 
why castiron pipe is used in so many Cities, towns, 
and villages. One reason which appeals to every 
taxpayer, engineer, and city official is that there is no 
case on record when cast iron pipe bas worn out under 
usual service conditions. Once installed, cast iron pipe 
may be forgotten! 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association offers 
valuable information to communities interested in 
better water supply as well as technical help to en- 
gineers and officials. This service is given freely with. 
out cost to you or obligation on your part. Address: 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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in by this pair of owls during the ninety-six 
nights that I visited them,” said Mr. 
Walker, ‘‘and I found that in this period 
they brought in 750 rats and mice and only 
two birds. The biggest catch in any one 
night consisted of seventeen field mice, 
nine Norway rats, and one house mouse. 

“Owls swallow their prey whole and 
later cough up pellets made of the fur or 
feathers of their quarry. I examined 100 
of these peliets and found traces of eighty- 
six Norway rats, nineteen house mice, three 
short-tail shrews, and a weasel.”’ 

And this just shows how good owls are. 

When asked whether owls were monoga- 
mous, and if the ecclesiastical owls of Flush- 
ing who lived together in the same nest for 
forty-five years were typical of their kind, 
Mr. Walker said that owls, especially barn- 
owls which do not migrate, are true to their 
nests and will live in one place as long as 
they are permitted to do so. Hach one of 
the pair gets a new mate as the other dies. 
They do not get divorced, but wait for death 
to intervene in their behalf or otherwise, 
as one interprets domestic happiness. 
Owls do not live to the great age suggested 
by the forty-five-year-old Flushing lease, 
and it is probable that by the replacing of 
first one mate and then another many pairs 
of owls had been included in the tenancy of 
the church tower. 

The Flushing owls, which furnished the 
first record of barn owls breeding on Long 
Island, were killed about a year ago. 


CONDUCTING A CLASS IN MUSICAL 
APPRECIATION FOR ANIMALS 


we DON’T know much about art, but 
I know what I like,” a phrase heard 
often on human lips, would seem to have 
an equivalent among animals and birds. 
And, to continue the parallel, there are 
some of our so-called ‘‘dumb friends’? who 
do know something about art—the art of 
musie at least. Prof. Bastian Schmidt, 
writing on the reactions of animals to 
music in the Illustrirte Zeitung (Leipzig), 
offers the example of a pet badger which 
seemed to have definite ideas and great 
curiosity regarding that mode of expression. 
Of the animal, caught wild when three 
months old, Professor Schmidt tells us: 


For half a year or so the badger was 
difficult to approach and ready to bite. 
It was only with me that it finally made 
friends. It displayed a singular mixture 
of shyness and curiosity, two qualities 
which it exhibits to this day toward 
strangers and unknown objects. Even at 
first, however, when I uttered gentle 
sounds in its presence, it came cautiously 
out of its hiding-place, often lifting the 
right forefoot, and standing thus to listen 
to the sound, but instantly taking to flight 
when it became conscious of my presence. 

At a later date I often let it out of its 
cage into one room or another, and then 
struck notes, the low E among others, 
upon a guitar. At this the badger would 
instantly search for the source of the music, 
sniffing with its damp little nose at the 
still vibrating string. This animal, whose 
sense of hearing is extremely acute, is 
accustomed, upon hearing any sound, to 


go sniffing about, seeking the source. That. 
the tones of the guitar were not agreeable 
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HARDNESS 


CA good photograph being 
impossible, an artist drew this 
machine of 200,000 pounds ca- 
pacity testing a beam of Southern 
Pine 16 feet long, 12 inches wide 
and 6 inches thick. Notice how, 
under the tremendous load of 
26,300 pounds, the beam has bent 
3% inches without showing any 
signs of failure. In constructing 
a building an engineer would 
Jigure on this beam carrying only 
9098 [bs., showing the immense 
Sactor of safety between the esti- 
mated load and the load the beam 
could actually carry. 


DENSE LONG LEAF Southern Pine 


OR more than two centuries Long 

Leaf Southern Pine has well earned 
its distinction not only as the strongest 
structural wood, but as a wood with other 
important advantages to the builder and to 
industry—hardness, durability, resistance 
to moisture and nail holding tenacity. 


Laboratory tests, too, have proved these 
Long Leaf Southern Pine advantages. 
One, alone—the government-maintained 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis.—has made more than 500,000 tests. 


Graphic illustrations of some of the major 
tests are shown here. Aways, Long Leaf 
~ 4ON 
%* These letters atthe right of ‘SPA’ identify the grade. The 


designation here is one of 15 grade-marks appearing on lumber 
from Southern Pine Association mills. 


: The Mark of the = 
. Expert Grader on the Piece 


SOUTHERN PINE—THE SUPREME 


Southern Pine has demonstrated its supe- 
riority in tests of compression, hardness, 
shear and bending strength. 


The supremacy of Long Leaf Southern 
Pine in the compression test shows its 
fitness to carry heavy loads as posts, as 
studs and as any other structural unit 
where the load is applied with the grain. 


In the bending and shearing tests dense 
Long Leaf Southern Pine proves its ability 
to carry heavy loads when used as beams, 
joists, flgors, or in any place where the 
load is at right angle to the grain. In load 
carrying, Long Leaf Southern Pine leads 
its nearest commercial softwood rival by 
the ratio of 160 to 137—more than 16%. 


The hardness of Long Leaf Southern Pine 
makes it—without considering its beauty 
of grain and possibilities of finish—un- 
rivalled for flooring, in factory or home. 


W200 1D] OF THE WoO kL D 


Such tests as these are not the only aids offered for 
your guidance in wood construction. Southern Pine 
is trade-marked and grade-marked. Go into any 
lumber yard east of the Rocky Mountains and you will 
find as fine Long Leaf Southern Pine as ever went in- 
to construction. You can tell it by its trade-mark. You 
can judge it by its grade-mark—a grade-mark in accor- 
dance with American Lumber Standards. And every 
year, millions of trees are growing bigger and stronger. 


Southern Pine— 
The Supreme Structural Wood of the World 


This is the title of the most complete book on Southern 
Pine (Long Leaf and Short Leaf) ever issued. In 
striking manner it shows the diversity of uses to which 
this valuable wood is put. Alike interesting to lay- 
man and technical man, it discusses stresses, durability, 
beauty and other necessary qualities which any struc- 
ture may demand and recommends the correct use 


of Southern Pine. FREE. Send for it today. 


Southern Pine Association 


138 InreRsTATE BUILDING 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Papeete UR Arts 
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Sporty golf courses std 
[ a mile above sea-level 
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AMERICA 


TALKED Agout for its individuality, its 
singular place in the gallery of modern 
cities, its dramatic history, distinctive 
beauty, unique diversions . . . and its 
fortunate location on the main lines of 
travel, east and west. And you can visit 
Salt Lake City on your cross country 

trip at no added transportation ex- 

pense. Free stopover on all railroads! 


Salt Lake City is not just “another 
city”’—it is a vacation attraction un- 
like any other in America. No one 
ever forgets the new experiences, the 
impressions that are so different, the 
delightful details of a visit here. 


You'll find special interest in the 
reminders of the city’s early days— 
quaint old pioneer homes, storied 
landmarks, symbolic monuments! 


Stand enthralled at the widely 
heralded “beauty of this modern 
metropolis nestled in a gigantic 

curve of mountains that rival the Alps in 
scenic splendor. Large, up-to-date hotels, tall 
office buildings flanking the widest city streets 
in all the land. All the comforts any city can 
offer, plus its own individual allurements: 
Salt Lake City will enrich your summer trip 
beyond measure. 


A Great Commercial Center 


The commercial and industrial capital 
of the vast intermountain region. Rich 
mines nearby; Salt Lake Valley is the 
world’s largest non-ferrous smelting cen- 
ter; sheep and cattle flourish on the 
extensive ranges of Utah; the state’s 
farm and orchard products are nation- 
ally famous for their quality and flavor. 
Six trunk line railroads serve this sec- 

tion. Salt Lake’s airport is the largest 

in the west in volume of air mail 
handled. The logical and economi- 

. cal distributing point in this inland 

empire! 


And headquarters for travelers 
bound for America’s newest scenic 
wonders—Zion and Bryce National 
Parks, Cedar Breaks, north rim 
of the Grand Canyon. Yellow- 
stone is only a night’s ride 
away. Get the whole story. The 

coupon will bring it to you 

promptly. 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. L-11 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 


I am planning to visit Salt Lake City and would 
like booklets covering the following su'jects: 
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to the pet was to be seen by the bristling 


of its hair and the motion of its tail. From 
this and other tests it occurred to me to 
try the badger’s reaction to a phonograph. 
In preparing for this experiment, the 
animal was kept out of the room where 
the phonograph was, and where a motion- 
picture operator was in readiness to record 
the acts of the subject of the test. 

When the phonograph was set going, 
however, the badger came into the room, 
opening the door as it always did, and 
ran up to the machine, but soon turned 
and went to the motion-picture apparatus, 
which also made a noise. ‘Then it returned 
to the phonograph and searched for the 
source of the sound. It sniffed at it from 
all sides, and much of the time stood in 
front of it quite baffled. Finally it knocked 
out the sounding box and examined what 
of the mechanism it could. But while the 
resonant instrument certainly aroused its 
ereat interest, yet I can not regard my 
badger as having a musical nature. 


Dr. Schmidt also discusses the capac- 
ity for imitation which is found in a 
ereat many different kinds of birds, such 
as starlings and mocking-birds. Some of 
these are able to weave into their own 
songs single notes or entire strophes from 
the songs of other birds, or even from 
human music. It is very amazing, how- 
ever, he continues, to find that certain 
birds not naturally gifted with powers of 
song are able to utter, or ‘“‘sing,”’ single 
notes, a fact which is not obvious from 
their biology. We read on: 


I refer to our domestic poultry. I must 
admit, to begin, that my many years of 
experience along these lines give positive 
evidence only of the unfitness, ordinarily, 
of roosters for such experiments. On the 
other hand, I possess three elderly hens 
who are able to ‘‘sing’’ three notes, g, 
a, and b in the middle third of the treble. 
I think I may claim this capacity on their 
part as a sort of musicality. 

This same ability to imitate a musical 
note sung in its presence, I discovered by 
chance in one of my red foxes. The animal 
in question was three years old at the 
time, was capable of repeating musical 
sounds over a range of about two octaves, 
and was also able to sing one octave in 
staccato, a form chosen by the fox itself in 
order to hum a tone, that is, to practise it. 
It was absolutely amazing to watch the 


animal working on a note which had been 


sung to it until it was properly reproduced. 


Groggy Winner.—Two costermongers 
visited the British museum for the first 
time, and were looking at a statue of a 
Roman gladiator. 

One of the arms was broken off by the 
shoulder, the left leg ended at the knee, the 
helmet was battered, and there were several 
deep sears on the face of the statue. 
Underneath was a brass plate inscribed 
“Victory.” 

The ‘‘Pearlies” gazed at the gladiator 
for a while, and then ’Arry asked: ‘‘Wot 
I want ter know is if this ’ere bloke won, 
wot dit the cove wot lost look like?”— 
London Answers.. 
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D. GC. Sante Guided by Radio Compass Signals 
To Lovers of Sea, Sky and Drifting Clouds: 


Summer is just around the corner, and 
it is in order to suggest a cruise on the 
Great Lakes as part of your vacation. 


We would be pleased to help you plan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight days’ 
duration on the Lower Lakes, and supply 
you with pictures and descriptions of 
pleasant places: Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
Island, and others. 


If you contemplate an automobile tour, 
plan to make part of the journey, by boat. 
Our overnight service between Buffalo 
and Detroit; Cleveland and Detroit, is 
used extensively by automobilists. If you 
desire a longer voyage our line between 
Cleveland and Chicago, via Detroit, 
Mackinac Islandand St.Ignace, willappeal 
to you. Dancing, concerts, radio enter- 
tainments, deck games on shipboard— 
not a dull moment. 


A. A. SCHANTZ, President. 


Fares: Buffalo to Detroit, $5; Cleveland to 
Detroit, $3; meals and berth extra. For the 
icago-Mackinac Island tours fares given are 
for the round trip, and include every expense on 
steamers: Buffalo to Mackinac Island, $49; to 
hicago, $79. Cleveland to Mackinac Island, 
$41.50; to Chicago, $71.50. Detroit to Mackinac 
Island, $30; to Chicago, $60. Stopovers at Mack- 
inac Island and other ports. For reservations, 
address E. H. McCracken, G. P. A., Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Fast freight service on all divisions at low rates. 


Writing and Editing for Women 


By ETHEL M. COLSON BRAZELTON 


Famous Lecturer on Journalism and Successful 
Author and Writer 


This new book is a fascinating instruction manual 
of all the departments of writing for women—how to 
report for the newspapers, how to write for magazines, 
how to become a book reviewer or a motion-picture 
critic, how to write publicity, children’s stories, 
feature stories, and all other paying branches of 
journalism. 


“Because she has been ‘through the game,’ she 
knows it, and because she has sensed its difficulties 
and its opportunities, she is able to present them to 
other women who look forward to a career as writers 
oreditors. It will be of real help to any beginner on 
the ladder of journalism’s tortuous ascent.’’— 


Syracuse Herald. ; 


“Especially helpful are the pages on jobs, how to 
get and hold them, and the appendix which deals in 
encyclopedic manner with many things which puzzle 
the struggling author.’’—Los Angeles Saturday Night. 


“It is, all told, an inspiring anc encouraging volume 
of genuine value alike to the experienced and in- 
experienced.’’—Salt Lake City Telegram. 

“It is by way of being a textbook, but it is so much 
more that it rivals fiction in its ability to hold the 
reader’s attention.’’—Indianapolis News. 


Crown S8vo, Cloth, 275 pages, $2.50, net; $2.64, post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Larry Kuner, a Chicago taxi- 
cab driver, saysof his Mason 
Hylastic Balloons: 


“Yes Sir! I’verunthose 
tires 24,539 miles withouta 
blowout. Look at them! 
The treads are so tough they 
hardly show wear, and 
they’re 00d for many more 
thousands of miles. Me for 
Masons forever.” 


MILEAGE tells the story! If any 
motorist subjects tires toa pitiless test, 
it’s a taxi driver. Constant driving over 
all sorts of pavements, often with chains; 
grinding stops; quick starts; sharp turns 
.. . all these things try tires to the 
utmost. . © 


And Mason Hylastic Balloons invari- 
ably deliver. The experience of Larry 
Kuner, Chicago taxi driver, has been 
duplicated by thousands of Mason users 
everywhere. This is due to the famous 
Hylastic cord construction, which gives 
every Mason a carcass of exceptional 


strength, and to the big, broad tread | 


with powerful shoulders which takes 
wear evenly and therefore s-l-o-w-l-y. 


Masons will give YOU mileage like 
this or better, provided youtreat them 
properly. And further to assure satis- 
faction, every Mason is offered with 
protection against all road hazards 
for an entire year. 
Mason Hylastic Balloons . . . now 
stronger and sturdier than ever before 
. . . offer you care-free miles by the 
thousands. Due to lower rubber prices, 
these extra-mileage tires now cost no 
more than those of average quality. 
Consult your local Mason dealer. 


MASON®TIRE & RUBBER CO. - KENT, OHIO 
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Gockson ville Beach Of 


the longest, finest driving beach in 
the world / 


THER states and other nations have 
Obheit bathing beaches. But Florida has 
more driving beaches than all the rest of 
the world put together. A single one of 
them, Jacksonville Beach, beginning 17 
miles east of Jacksonville, curves south- 
ward without a break for 40 miles. Two 
hundred yards wide, fronted by the tum- 
bling, white-capped sea, it forms a natural 
roadway as smooth as if it were paved... . 
And what an experience driving is! Fanned 
by salt ocean-breezes, undisturbed by in- 
tersecting traffic, gliding over clean, hard- 
packed sand—it is more like riding in an 
aeroplane than in an automobile! 


Fernandina, Cocoa, Daytona, St. Augus- 
tine—each has its own driving beach as 
well as Jacksonville, along the Florida 
East Coast. Thousands of motorists con- 
sider these beaches among Florida’s great- 
est attractions. Jointhese thousands! 
Drive your own car, with good roads all 
the way, and with 5000 miles of paved 
roads after you reach Florida. Make Jack- 
sonville your headquarters. Whether you 
come for an extended vacation or not, bring 
your family with you! 

Jacksonville is a city of attractive homes 
and of modern hotels. A delightful city in 
which to live. It is the flourishing business 
and commercial capital of the Southeast; 
and as its industries grow, opportunities 
grow with them. If you have money to 
invest, if your business needs a south- 
eastern branch—come and investigate these 
Opportunities at first hand! For further in- 
formation, write to Believers in Jackson- 
ville, P, O. Box 318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Believers in 


“AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 
MEN INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE 
OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING. AFFILIATED WITH 


” 


JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
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INVESTMENTS v AND v FINANCE 


THE “NEW ERA” IN THE STOCK MARKET 


6é 


OUS avons changé tout cela,’ Mo- 
liére’s famous phrase—in plain 
English, ‘‘we have changed all that’’— 
comes to many an editorial mind as the 
bull market in stocks continues in spite 
of all warnings and in disregard of all 
the old-time signals of danger. Again and 
again we hear the phrase, ‘‘this is a new 
era.” In the old days, so John Moody, 
head of Moody’s Investors Service, ob- 
serves in the New York Evening Post, 
bull markets never ran more than 
two or three years without culmi- 
nating in a erash; as soon as the 
general public was loaded up with 
stocks, it meant that the end of 
rising prices was in sight, and that a 
long decline would begin. But this 
doctrine has failed to work, con- 
tinues this investment authority. We 
have been having a “broad bull 
market” for five years, with the 
public getting in deeper and deeper, 
with the usual alarms being sounded 
and nothing happening, and with 
few indications at the present ‘“‘that 
any permanent change in the broad 
trend of security prices is at all 
imminent.’”’ Some market experts, 
however, think prices are “extrava- 
gantly high” and that a slump is due. 
Experienced prophets, notes the finan- 
cial editor of The Evening Post, have 
been staking their reputations on a 
violent break—‘‘but the reputations 
have suffered more than the mar- 
ket.”” These veterans now confess, 
continues this writer, speaking for 
many of his contemporaries, ‘‘to the 
presence of something in the market 
for which old yardsticks afford but a 
poor measure.” What is this new ele- 
ment? is the question being asked on every 


- hand, and the object of the present article 


is to quote one or two of the more eareful 
and detailed attempts to answer it. 

One very common answer is that more 
people are buying stocks than ever before, 
and they are not buying them for specu- 
lation alone, but for investment purposes, 
so that the buying is better than the 
selling. As is noted by the Cambridge 
Associates in their Daily News Service, 
“Institutions and corporations which once 
would have invested their money in nothing 
but the soundest of bonds are to-day 
placing more and more of their investment 
funds in high-grade common stocks.” 

Now for the first time since 1901, we 
read in one of the financial reviews, ‘‘one 
sees all classes of people, including women, 
boys and girls, reading the stock market 
page; buying orders are flowing into Wall 
Street from every section of the country, 
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and many of them are cash purchases.” 
B. C. Forbes, of the New York American, 
reports his doctor as saying that almost all 
his patients are talking stocks, and his 
barber is making the same statement about 
his patrons, and he himself is convinced 
that ‘‘the tremendous broadening of the 
stock-market base, both in the amount of 
stock listed and the number of buyers and 
sellers, accounts in some measure, at least, 


iladelphia Inquirer Company 


STILL GOING STRONG 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


for the developments during the market’s 
unparalleled rise.” 

Who, asks 8S. S. Fontaine of the New 
York World, ‘‘is responsible for the crea- 
tion of a great mass of investors or specu- 
lators—call them what you will—who 
make possible and inevitable the three- 
and four-million-share days on the New 
York Stock Exchange?” ‘‘None other 
than the Government of the United States,” 
he replies; for it was the Government, we 
are told, that in its Liberty Bond cam- 
paigns taught the people to buy securities 
on margin. In particular, William G. Mc- 
Adoo, Wilson’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
and his assistant, Russell G. Leffingwell, 
must bear some of the responsibility, con- 
tinues this writer, because they created 
something like 22,000,000 new security in- 
vestors in buyers of Liberty Bonds; ‘‘the 
public got the habit through its purchases 


of Liberty Bonds, and the radio is keeping 


alive this interest by providing country- 
wide quotations of New York stock-market 


mediums.’”’ Continues this financial com- 


mentator, in what we must remember is a 
Democratic newspaper: 


Mr. Mellon is Mr. McAdoo’s residuary 
legatee. He is charged with the responsi- 
bility of keeping the speculative public in 
a satisfied frame of mind, at least until 
after the election. 


A detailed explanation of the continuing 
activity, buoyancy and breath of the stock 
market in recent months, in spite of higher 
bank rates, dearer money, and advancing 
brokers’ loans, is offered by John Moody, 
President of Moody’s Investment Service, 
in a letter to his clients. He insists that 
certain new factors are responsible for the 
trend of the past five years in Wall Street, 
and that there are certain similar factors 
which would seem to indicate that the 
upward trend may very well continue for 
another five years. First of all, Mr. 
Moody wants to call attention to the fact 
that this has not been merely a period of 
feverish speculation, but that high-class 
investment securities have been steadily 
increasing in value. He takes a diversified 
group of railroad bonds and stocks, foreign 
bonds, public utility and industrial stocks 
and bank stocks, all of the investment 
type, and shows that any investor who 
had put $112,000 into this group at 1923 
prices would find them this spring worth 
about $397,000, a profit of about $285,000, 
or over 252 per cent. Why this increase 
in values? Of course, we are told, there 
was the fact that the deflation crash of 
1920-21 and other after-war conditions 
had brought things to such a state that it 
was generally believed that better times 
were ahead. But there were other far 
more fundamental facts to be considered, 
which Mr. Moody states briefly as follows: 


1. The World War had definitely changed 
the United States from a debtor to a cred- 
itor nation; had enormously increased our 
plant and producing capacity, and added 
to our wealth and resources to an extent 
which in peace times would have consumed 
two or three decades. 


2. The Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem, by then fully functioning, had sta- 
bilized credit, and for all time eliminated 
that breeder of financial panics (the old 
National banking system) which had been 
a menace to American progress for two 
generations. ; 


3. The lessons taught by the crude finan- 
cial errors of the speculative corporate 
period extending from 1898 down into the 
war and through to the deflation days of 
1920-21, had been well learned by business 
and financial interests all over the country, 
and the experiences of the war, both in 
America and abroad, had caused an im- 
mense decline in Socialistic and radical 
sentiment; the disastrous failure of our 
government operation of railroads being a 
case in point. 


4. The strong tendency which was going 
on in industry for the more scientific devel- 
opment of mass production and distribu- 
tion, the cutting down of time in the 
delivery of goods and the speeding up of 
production and distribution in every direc- 
tion. The consequent elimination of the 


“What is back 


of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City Company 
you get something more than dependable income and 
adequate security of principal. You get a broad choice 
of issues, and personal contact with bond men well quali- 
fied to help you select suitable offerings; you get quick 
service through a chain of investment offices in over 
fifty leading American cities, offices interconnected by 
thousands of miles of private wires; you get ready access 
to up-to-date information on your various bond hold- 
ings; and, finally, you get the broad benefits which come 
from dealing with an organization having a background 
of over a century of financial experience and maintain- 
ing close contact with investment conditions throughout 


the world. 


Our monthly list of rec- 
ommended issues will keep 
you informed on attrac- 
tive current offerings. It 
will be sent upon request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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“JT am too active to be anything but 
comfortable. And yet I fully appre- 
ciate the importance of being properly 
‘turned out” I wear FLORSHEIM 
Welterweight Shoes for warm 
weather ... they’re as welcome as 
a cooling breeze, as necessary as a 
Summer straw.” 

The CLINTON * Style M-290 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


THE FLORSHEIM. SHOE 
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The Literary Digest School and College 


a Directory .: 


ITERARY DIGEST readers seeking private institutions of learning will find in our 
pages between April 14 and September 8 the following Classified Directory con- 
taining the names and addresses of some distinctive residential schools; vocational, 
professional, special schools, and colleges. In the earlier issues will appear supervised 
summer camps. Advertisements describing these institutions will be found in the first 
issue of each month from April to September. 
You are invited to write for information to any of the institutions in which you are in- 
terested. We list only such schools as we believe are under highly trained and public- 
spirited executives. Our School Advisory Department continues to serve, as it has for 
many years, our readers, the schools, and camps without fees or obligation. It is neces- 
say for inquirers to give specific information that may aid us in giving prompt service. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 
Mary Baldwin College and Seminary 
Miss Beard’s School 
Lindenwood College 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
St. Margaret’s School 
Frances Shimer School.. . 
Starrett School for Girls 
Walnut Hill School 


Staunton, Virginia 
Orange, N. J. 

Box 728, St. Charles, Mo. 
Box 558, Evanston, Ill. 
.Box L, Waterbury, Conn. 
Box 648, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
Box 42, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Til. 
Box H, Natick, Mass. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
Peddie Institute 


Box 933, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Box 5-P, Hightstown, N. J. 


Military Schools and Colleges 


Georgia Military Academy (near Atlanta) 
Kemper Military School 
Marion Institute 


College Park, Ga. 
..706 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
Box B, Marion Ala. 
Box D, Staunton, Va 


Camp Pok-O-Moonshine for Boys Box L-4, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Vocational and Professional 
The Bentley School of Accounting and Finance 923 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Burdett College—F. H. Burdett, President New Burdett College Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Musical College—Carl D. Kinsey, Manager 80 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Keuka College Keuka Park, N. Y. 


165 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 

-Dept. E-91, 118 East 26th St., Chicago, Il. 
Box T, Golden, Colo. 

Box P-4, Socorro, N. M. 


Bliss Electrical School 
Chicago Technical ‘Colleges. -4 7 aan seen ete 
Colorado School of Mines 


“Floating University,’’ A. J. McIntosh, President 
Martin Institute for Speech Correction 
University Travel Association, Inc 

The Woods’ School 


11 Broadway, New York City 
105 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
i , New York City 

Box 160, Langhorne, Pa. 
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speculative buyer of goods and the elimina- 
tion of swollen inventories. 

5. The rapid development of new indus- 
tries and introduction and perfection of 
modern inventions in every department of 
industry; the perfection of methods for the 
mobilization of investment capital; the 
broad diversification of investment hold-- 
ings to millions of people who formerly 
possest no corporate interests whatever. 

6. The new stabilization of political and 
labor interests, labor being quite uniformly 
employed at high wages and sharing more 
and more in the profits of industry; and the 
general public, in a wide diversification of 
growing stability and prosperity, and as 
investors sharing more and more in cor- 
porate profits, growing stronger yearly in 
the belief that business enterprise and 
wealth production thrive best under non- 
political interference, tho with all neces- 
sary regulation. 

7. The beginning of recovery in Europe 
which set in definitely in 1923 and there- 
after, which has reacted on America in 
an increasingly constructive way. 


Looking ahead, Mr. Moody ventures ‘‘to 
predict that the coming period will prob- 
ably prove fully as stable and constructive 
as has been the past five years.’’ This 
does not mean that there will not be reac- 
tions and unsettlements in the security 
markets, but that the fundamentals out- 
lined below are likely to maintain a broad 
period of prosperity: 


1. The steady increase in the wealth 
and savings of the American people, which 
has been going on without material inter- 
ruption for years, and is still persisting, 
creating a plethora of available capital 
which has by no means been fully offset 
by the immense output of new securities 
nor the heavy borrowings of foreign peoples. 

2. The beneficial effect on the capital 
supply of the modern ‘‘hand-to-mouth”’ 
policy of doing business. Corporate inter- 
ests and business men generally no longer 
tie up large capital and credit in inven- 
tories, but accumulate great liquid reserves 
of cash and eredit which have a directly 
easing effect on interest rates and prevent 
the development of credit stringency; and 
also make available for Wall Street invest- 
ment large sums which would otherwise 
be tied up in business inventories. 

3. The restoration in values of billions 
of dollars of bonds and stocks which, during 
and after the war into 1921-22, had been 
deflated to the lowest figures of all his- 
tory. 

4. The uniform confidence throughout 
the business world in the relative stability 
of things, engendered among the people 
as a result of the experience of the past five 
years; the deep conviction that financial 
panies are a thing of the past; that inven- 
tory inflation is out of date; that large 
scale, economic methods of production and 
distribution have come to stay; that ‘‘hit- 
or-miss”’ policies in business are dying a 
certain death in America. 

do. The stable or slightly declining trend 
of wholesale commodity prices the world 
over is an insurance against recurring 
dangers of speculative inflation in business 
enterprise; and the practical certainty that 
this declining trend in raw material and 
other costs will continue for many years, 


just as it did in England for thirty years | 


or more after the Napoleonic wars a 
hundred years ago. (It is to be noted that 
this was the period of England’s greatest 
growth and prosperity, it being coincident 
with the famous ‘‘industrial revolution’”’ of 
the 19th century; a revolution in industry 
and wealth-producing methods which is 
being duplicated in America to-day.) 

6. The growing stability and return to 
normal of the war-ridden nations of 
Europe, and the steadily increasing proba- 
bility that a long period of peace in the 
Old World is ahead of us. 

7. The profound change which has been 
going on in the United States since the war 
days in the attitude of the people toward 
corporate enterprise. To-day we are a 
nation of investors and nearly 20,000,000 
people are said to be stock and bond 
holders in corporate enterprises and owners 
of government loans, a respectable per- 
eentage of which has gone permanently 
abroad. And in this connection it should 
be emphasized that during the past three 
or four years, a rapidly increasing per- 
centage of investment capital in America 
is going into preferred and common stocks 
of corporations. This fact goes far to 
account for the remarkable stability of 
prices in our stock markets when, logically, 
large ‘‘corrective reactions’? seem due to 
offset much overspeculation. 


But it must be noted that there are some 
doubters of the existence of a new era. 
“There is no more of a ‘new era’ to-day 
than there was in January, 1926, nor in 
the late months of 1919,’’ declares the 
stock-market commentator in the New 
York American. Of course, we have been 
enjoying unceasing prosperity, but ‘‘as in 
1925 there are sound bases for judging 
when the fever for stock speculating has 
put the market so far ahead of basic condi- 
tions as to constitute a highly dangerous 
situation.” 

‘“No tree has ever reached to heaven, 
and all bull movements in stocks have 
finally reached their terminals,’ crisply 
remarks W. S. Cousins in one of his weekly 
reviews for the King Features Syndicate. 
Charles F. Speare, of the Consolidated 
Press, observes that: 


Whatever may be the course of prices 
during the next three or five years—and 
intelligent students of conditions say that 
they will be to a higher level—it is never- 
theless true that we are just now in the 
gambling stage of a bull movement, and 
that those with the best judgment of 
securities have left the market to a public 
that buys because it sees quick profits and 
has no intention of making a long-term 
investment at the present price level. 


Finally, H. Parker Willis, editor of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, declares 
that the trouble in the stock-market situa- 
tion “‘is the extravagantly high levels that 
have already been attained and the diffi- 
culty of keeping up to those figures.’’ Many 
are said to be of the opinion that either a 
slump “or else a long slow decline, at 
least in a good many groups of shares 
which have been badly overdone, is likely 
to be inevitable. While not anticipating 
any instant reaction, there is an increasing 
degree of caution on the part of many and 
a growing feeling of doubt as to prospects.”’ 
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Founded in 1852 


NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 
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73% Growth in Customers 


In 1920 the properties now in the Associated System had 
345,613 customers. Today there are over 600,000 customers. 
This is the normal growth of the same properties over the entire 
period. 

The steadiness of this growth (see chart) from year to year, 
including 1921 with its unusual business depression, indicates 
the remarkable stability of a diversified gas and electric system. 


Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Annual Report “L” 


61 Broadway 


New York 


Many § mall Investors 


of today whoare buying regularly sound bonds 
and stocks with surplus funds, will become 
substantial investors in the yearsto come. Our 
office records, running back nearly forty years, 
show what this investment policy is doing for 
those who persevere in it. {That 1s why we 
welcome men and women making their jirst 
investment. We know that they will get the 
habit of buying more, because it is a habit 
which leads to financial independence. 


Our services to the investor—large or small—are 
outlined in ““How We AID THE INVESTOR,”’ @ 
folder you can read in a few minutes 


Write for folder —L-6 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
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Beyond New Mexico’s train horizons 
explore by motors, in Santa Fe-Harvey 
comfort, a little known America of 
primitive Mexican villages, Spanish 
Missions, Indian Pueblos, prehistoric 
cliff dwellings and buried cities—all 
set in the matchless scenery of the 
Southern Rockies. Over a mile in the 
air, the cool, dry climate is a revela- 
tion in summer. 


Two-day Puye Detour—$40 


Historic Santa Fé Trail and Old Santa 
Fé; Tesuque, Santa Clara and Santa 
Domingo Indian pueblos, and the 
great cliff dwellings at Puyé. 


Three-day Taos.Puye-Detour— 
$57.50 


All of the two-day Detour plus a mag- 
nificent 150-mile motor drive to fasci- 
nating Taos Pueblo, via the rugged 
gorge of the upper Rio Grande. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 
May 9.—The Japanese are reported to 


have split the Chinese Nationalist 
troops and to have cut their communi- 
cations. Gen. Chang Tso-lin orders the 
Northerners to cease fighting, and ap- 
peals to all factions to join against 
foreign interference. 


May 10.—-Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain announces in the House of 
Commons that the British Government 
welcomes Secretary of State Kellogg’s 
proposed treaty for the renunciation of 
war, and former Prime Ministers 
Lloyd George and James Ramsay 
MacDonald favor immediate and un- 
conditional acceptance of it. 


More fighting occurs between the Japa- 
nese and the Chinese Nationalists 
around Tsinan-fu, and the Japanese 
seize the Tsingtao-Tsinan-fu railroad. 


May 11.—Walter Hagen, the American 
golfer, wins his third British open-golf 
championship with a seventy-two-hole 
seore of 292. 


The Chinese Nationalist Government ap- 
peals to the League of Nations to 
intervene in its clash with Japan, 
charging that Japan has violated 
Chinese territorial integrity and po- 
litical independence. Mrs. William T. 
Hobart, attached to the American 
Methodist Mission at Taian-fu, is re- 
ported killed in fighting between 
Northern and Southern troops, on 
April 29. 


The dispute between Honduras and 
Guatemala over the failure of a mixed 
commission to settle the 398-year-old 
boundary quarrel is reported in such 
an acute stage that the nationals of 
each country are leaving the other. 


Pope Pius issues his second encyclical, in 
which he speaks of the present ‘‘loose- 
ness of morals and neglect of religious 
practises,’ and reports that certain 
governments ‘“‘have risen and con- 
spired together against the Lord and 
His Church.” 


May 12.—The Chinese Nationalist forces 
are reported to have resumed their 
drive on Peking, and Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek issues a statement saying that 
the Nationalist aims are solely to unify 
the nation, and that they desire to avoid 
a conflict with foreigners which might 
lead to a world war. 


May 13.—The Chinese Nationalists appeal 
to President Coolidge to define the 
attitude of the United States toward 
‘the grave situation created by Japan.” 
Nationalist forces report the capture of 
Tsangchow, with seven thousand prison- 
ers, while foreign troops at Tientsin, of 
whom 4,000 are American, prepared to 
defend the city against forcible seizure. 


LAND 
CRUISES 


through 
ENGLAND 


The most remarkable development 
in European travel. Six specially 
planned Land Cruises touring the 
enchanted Wye Valley, Malvern 
Hills, Shakespeare Land, Devon, 
the Hardy and Lorna Doone coun- 
try, Wales, Cornwall. 

First class throughout, with lux- 
urious motor coaches, select hotels 
and reputedly comfortable Great 
Western Railway trains. 


Approximately $10 per day 


everything included 


Leave London on Mondays from 
June to September. Six day land 
cruise $62. Thirteen day land cruise 
$129 everything included, no extras. 
~ If you would like to know how to study Britain 


intimately, leisurely, economically, 
write for Guide D. 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 


Your Lawn 


Like Velvet 


Make your lawn 
beautiful by using : 
Moto-Mower. A , 

A Twist 


twist of the wrist 
guides it. Turns on of the Wrist 
its own power—cuts Guides It 


close to obstruc- 
tions. Write for our 
fine new catalog. 


THE MOTO-MOWER CO. 
3241 E. Woodbridge Street 
DETROIT, MICH, 


Ww JOHNSON'S “N 
FOOT SOAP 
ACTS LIKE MAG/C 


ON TIRED , TENDER,SMARTING, 
ee PERSPIRING FEET 
25 CENTS:*ALL DRUGGISTS 


IRELAND AND THE 


TRADE MARK 


FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPE 


By BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


.,,lhis companion volume to the author’s recent success 
‘Ireland and the Making of Britain,” tells how Irish 
soldiers, schoolmen, and legislators spread culture and 
religion, brought order and tranquillity out of confusion 
and ignorance, and from the Sixth Century onwards, 


> NOTE: Rates cover every 
te expense, including motor 

transportation, 
courier service, 
meals, and hotel 


May 14.—C. T. Wang announces that the 
Chinese Nationalists will avoid collision 
with the Japanese in Shantung’Province 
and continue their drive toward Peking. 
The Nationalists occupy Pao-ting-fu, 
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W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1032-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Please send me free picture folder about the 
“TIndian-detour”’ and ‘‘Harveycar’’ Motor Cruises. 


Mail Coupon 


SS EN A NS SS NY LACAN 


are garrisoned. 


May 15.—The Italian dirigible [talia, in 
command of Gen. Umberto Nobile, 
eruises over unexplored area between 
Spitsbergen and Franz Josef Land, ac- 
cording to a radio message from General 
Nobile. 


The Japanese War Office instructs Gen- 
eral Fukuda, commanding the Japanese 


: é a 5 when Europe was in mental darkness and chaos, f. ded 
accommodations but deny any intention of attempting to the civilization which is our present heritage. ‘The author 
with bath. seize Tientsin, where 8,000 foreign troops | presents an arresting and gripping story, founded on new 


facts, which revolutionizes our historical conceptions. 
It is of commanding interest to all who are seeking truth 
in history. 


“Tt is an arresting and a challenging work.’’—Boston 
Globe. 


“The work is so all-inclusive, one can do no better 
than to recommend it heartily.’”,—New York American. 


_ ‘Will prove a great source of enlightenment to all 
interested in having true light shed upon history. As 
one revelation follows the other a degree of interest is 
aroused that is closely akin to that of reading a brilliant 
piece of fiction. This volume is indeed evidence of the 
hackneyed phrase that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’” 
Burlington (Iowa) Post. 


&vo, Cloth. 469 pages. $4.00, net; $4.18, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥; 


forces at Tsinan-fu, to demand an 
apology from Gen.Chiang Kai-shek, and 
to punish the Nationalist commander, 
for the outrages at Tsinan-fu. 


The House of Lords unanimously adopts a 
resolution recommending that the British 
Government accept the American pro- 
posal for a multilateral treaty re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. 


DOMESTIC 


May 9.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr., requests 
Col. Robert W. Stewart to resign as 
chairman of the board of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana because of the 
latter’s recent testimony before the 
Senate Public Lands Committee in the 
Teapot Dome inquiry. 


Lieut. Royal V. Thomas, former Army 
pilot, and Vaughn Weatherby, aircraft 
engineer, are killed in the crash of their 
monoplane at Teterboro Airport, New 
Jersey. 


Ina note received at the State Department, 
Premier Mussolini of Italy assures Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg of Italy’s ‘‘cordial 
collaboration toward reaching an agree- 
ment”? to outlaw war, but stipulates 
that the United States be represented 
at a conference of jurists to discuss 
the matter. 


Representative Black, of New York, intro- 
duces a resolution asking that the 
United States tender its good offices to 
adjust the difficulties between China 
and Japan. 


The Senate adopts the conference report 
on the Mississippi River flood-control 
bill, already approved by the House. 


May 10.—Addressing the World Confer- 
ence on International Justice at Cleve- 
land, Tsuneo Matsudaira, the Japa- 
nese Ambassador, says that Japan is in 
China merely to protect her Nationals, 
and that she will withdraw as soon as 
order is restored. 


May 11.—The Federal Prohibition Bureau 
issues orders forbidding Prohibition 
agents to use firearms except in self- 
defense and to prevent a felony. 


The House passes the emergency officers’ 
retirement bill, benefiting 3,390 officers 
and costing the Government $2,294,000 
a year in additional compensation. 


The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, meeting at Kansas 
City, ratifies, 852 to 3, the church- 
unification proposal, and announces it- 
self ready to receive and extend over- 
tures for closer cooperation and, union 
with like-minded denominations. 


May 12.—The Senate fixes the general 
corporation tax rate at 1214 per cent., 
and adopts, 40 to 38, the Simmons 
amendment for a graduated tax for 
small corporations. 


May 14.—Federal Judge William Bondy 
imposes fines amounting to $127,000 
on New York City theater-ticket specu- 
lators, charged with violating the 
Federal law requiring them to pay in- 
come tax, and to file accounts of their 
receipts each month. 


May 15.—Thirty-eight men, including 
several Prohibition officials and former 
officials of the Buffalo, New York, Pro- 
hibition office, are indicted by a Federal 
grand jury on charges of conspiring to 
violate the Prohibition law in the il- 
legal diversion of alcohol. 


President Coolidge signs the fiood-control 
bill. 
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ARUTOCRATS. 
OFTHE SEA 


With a background. of fine. 


raditions and nautical line- 
age and a foreground of 
. modern standards, White 
Star, Red Star and Atlantic: 
‘Transport ships traverse the 
ocean lanes, the aristocrats 
of the sea. . . Chosen by the 
fashionables because they are 
correct—by confirmed tray- 
-elers for their inimitable 
service and comfort—by stu- 
dents, artists and economical 
yacationists beeause of their 
delightful TOURIST Third 


Cabin accommodations. 
Ships for every purse and plan. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
Offices and agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED TAR LINE -ATAANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


SMFERRATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Combine Business 
Cwith Pleasure | 


“Oregon 


Portland is the Golf Capital of the 
Pacific Northwest. Executive and 
workingman alike enjoy the “game” 
and the healthful outdoor recrea- 
tion it affords on the sixteen private 
and semi-private courses. 


Then, there’s every outdoor sport 
and recreation to be had aplenty, 
which assures the “joy of living”, 
contentment and labor efficiency. 


Cheap hydro-electric power is used 
almost exclusively. Portland, the 
City of Homes and of Roses, is an 
important industrial center with 
twelve hundred plants in active op- 
eration. It is the distributing center 
for a hinterland of 250,000 sq. miles. 
Visit the whole Pacific Coast this Summer—but 


arrange to make Portland, Oregon, your head- 
quarters. 


Write today for information on any subject! 


Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Room 757 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


LEARN FLYING! .v'.c. 
"The Modern Airpiane!! ONLY 


Tells in plain English why an airplane 
flies, how it is controlled, how to become 
a pilot, etc., complete in 112 pages, fully 
illustrated and right up to date. 

Here’s the quickest way to under- 
stand FLYING! Send $1.00 to 


ROTH-DOWNS AIRWAYS 
2516 University Avenue - Saint Pauli, Minn. 


DIRECT from FACTORY 


ig Famous 


Wy Wool Products 
rn twenty years the ) 
mark of Wool Quality 


Big Savings. Very superior merchan- 
dise with national reputation. Our 
complete assortment to select from. 


Our famous Overcoats. Topcoats and 
Suits now beautifully hand tailored to 
your individual measure. Fall and 
Winter line best ever shown. 


Hand Tailored Overcoats 
Hand Tailored Suits, Topcoats 
Famous Mackinaws 

Sturdy Hunting Garments 
High Grade Flannel Shirts 
Wonderful Sweaters 

Sporty Golf Hose 

Handsome Auto Robes 
Beautiful Blankets 


[ ] Send me new Catalog in actual colors. 

[ ] Have bonded salesman call with samples. 

[ ] Am interested in selling your nationally 
known line direct to consumer, 

IN SACVETEUW 2 5. Ses ks ee ee Leap nt ON ae ee 

Address 


F.A.PATRICK &CO. - - 
DULUTH, MINN. 


(Dept. B) 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


course Was 


Chill—The ice Urse 
wedding bills in pink served with individual 
|cakes.— Dallas Journal. 


Father’s 


With Baby Ribbon?— 
Men’s Voile Underwear, in Extra Quality 
with Lace Trim in Teddies, Gowns, Step- 
ins and Bloomers. Special, 98e. —Florida 
Times-Union. 


Peep! Peep!—Wiac—‘‘Sorry to keep 
you waiting, old man; but I’ve just been 
setting a trap for my wife.” 

Waaa—‘‘Heavens! What do you sus- 
pect?” 

Wiaa—‘A mouse 
Passing Show. 


ithe —pantry..— 


Go-getting Europe.—‘‘John, now don’t 
lose your temper!” 

“Well, I won’t be imposed upon, Mary! 
Think of that lazy bum of a guide telling us 
it would take all morning to see the Vati- 


ean! That little fellow in Paris got us 
through the Louvre in two hours!’’— 
Lampoon. 


Where Was Fireman Water?—Prompt 
action on the part of the Paris fire brigade 
prevented a serious outbreak when fire 
was discovered early Thursday morning 
in the offices of Smoke and Smoke on River 
Street. Night Patrolman Brimstone dis- 
covered the fire. — Brantford (Ontario) 
paper. = 

Standing Pat.—To Whom It May Con- 
cern:—I wish to contradict the statement 
made by Raymond that I have left 
my bed and board. I have never, at any 
time, left my bed as I am still living at 
my own home, and furthermore he never 
owned the bed for me to leave.—Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. 


Ducking a Thunderbolt.—‘‘Who’s that 
behind us, Fred?” asked the man at the 
wheel as a car hooted. 

“Only a flapper in a roadster,’’ Fred 
answered. 

The driver hurled his wheel over, 
swerved the car off the road, crashed 
through a fence, and turned turtle. 

“Thank heaven we escaped!’ he mut- 
tered.—Smith’s Weekly (Sydney). 


Those Flyers Are Everywhere.—Birger 
had walked from the jail unaided. There 
was a smile upon his face. Slghtly ahead 
of him strode Rabbi J. R. Mazur of St. 
Louis, whose religious prayers of the jour- 
ney was made under frightful conditions, 
with fog so thick that nothing could be seen. 
He sat in the back of the plane while 
Koehl and Fitzmaurice took turns at the 
controls.—Los Angeles Evening Herald. 


Ringing the Changes.— 
SPRING 


Day calls from golden Eastern skies, 
“Sluggards, arise! Arise! Arise! 
To fetch and carry.” 


The brooklet through the meadow flows 


And cries, ‘A rose! A rose! <A rose! 
Would I might tarry.’ 

The lover frantically prays, 

“Please, sir, a raise! A raise! A raise! 


I want to marry.”’ 
—Thomas Kerker in Life. 


Send $1.00 sample box of a doz- 


for en assorted styles 


; AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
i 304 Fifth Street, Hoboken, New Jersey Z 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Herbert Witherspoon, President. All branches of Music 
and Dramatic Art. Degrees. Diplomas. Certificates. 
Dormitory. A conservatory pledged to the highest artis- 
tic standards. 62nd year Summer Term June 25. Fall Term sae 
tember 10. 85 FREE FELLOWSHIPS. Catalog address CARL D. 
an Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


KINSEY. Manager, 80 E. V 


FLOATING= dns 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaves New York October 6, 1928. Eight months— 
26 Countries. (Extensive Shore Trips) 
Men and Women Students and older pecrle enrojled for Graduate 
Courses. Credits for Courses may e arranged. $2,500 to $4,150 
includes all expenses, Modern Steamer, latest accommodations. 
Oil burner with turbine drive. Only two students assigned each 
room. Option returning from Europe later steamer. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY “ CRUISE, INC 
11 Broadway, New Y. ity, Tel.'Bowling Green 7657. 


The New Freely-Lathering 


Gticura 
Shaving Stick 
For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 


Hay-Fever Is Curable! 


The marvels of the new immunization method 
for preventing and curing hay-fever are enlighten- 
ingly described in ‘‘Hay Fever, Its Prevention 
and €ure,’’ by Wm. C. Hollopeter, M.D. In 
addition there are many methods described for 
alleviating suffering until a cure is effected. This 


is a book for laymen_as well as for physicians, 
written hy a man of the highest professional 
medical standing who has been wonderfully suc- 


cessful in treating hay-fever. 
vised edition. Illustrated. 


i2mo. Cloth. 424 pages. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


FOGGY ENGLISH 


is plainly a hindrance even to a man well equipped in 
every other way, but who has not learned the art of 
clearly expressing himself. 


DISPEL THE FOG 


by learning the differences of meaning between Similar 
Words—and the effective use of Connective Words. 
Get these two books: Fernald’s “English Synonyms, 
Antonyms and Prepositions” — gives such lucid defi- 
nitions of the 8,000 Synonyms and 4,000 Antonyms 
that you can find the very word you want to express 
your exact meaning. These words are conveniently 
grouped, compared, defined, and indexed for ready 
reference. More than 100 pages of questions and 
examples. Bound in cloth, 742 pages, $1.90 net; 
by mail, $2.00. Fernald’s “Connectives of English 
Speech”—the use and placing of prepositions, con- 
junctions, relative pronouns, and adve: de 
Bound in cloth, 324 pages, $1.90, net; t 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPAN 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New 


Completely re- 


Every Pussy Has Her Day.— 
Skunk Fur Stronger 
At New York Fur Auction 
—Manitoba paper. 


Fond Regrets.—ArcuipaLtp—‘I live in 
the country now. It’s terribly dull.” 

Fiorence—‘‘It must be. What do you 
miss most?” 

“The last train.”— Answers (London). 


Bringing Up Father.—‘‘I wish to good- 
ness I could go home, but dad wants to 
stop for three more dances.”’ 

“I know, my dear; they’rea trial. But, 
after all, one can only be old once.”’— 
Punch. 


Black Hand.—AvurHor—“‘I’m convinced 
that the publishers have a conspiracy 
against me.”’ 

Frrenp—‘‘What makes you think so?’’ 

AuTHorR—‘‘Ten of them have refused the 
same story.”’—Chaparral. 


Wisecracking the Bible.— 
“The difference ’twixt Job of old 
And David,” writes McCann, 
“Ts this: Dave was a manly boy 
And Job a boily man.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Nesting Season.—‘Mama and Papa 
think we ought to wait at least a month 
before getting married.” 

“Aw, I hate these long engagements.”’ 

“So do I—but we have to give them 
enough time to find a larger apartment.””— 
Ife. 


Saving His Neck.—‘‘Have you ever been 
up in an airship?” 

“No,” answered Senator Sorghum. ‘‘The 
publicity is no good. Things have gotten 
so that you’re liable to get only half a col- 
umn on an inside page, even if you fall 
out.”—Washington Star. 


Pains of Hospitality—Moruer (giving 
afternoon tea instructions)—‘‘Now, re- 
member, Willie, when these cakes are 
handed around, you must take a plain bun 
from the bottom of the plate.” 

Wiz (disgustedly)—‘‘Just my luck! 
The bargain basement again.’”’-—The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Salt Horse.—Still thinking they had 
come upon a Newfoundland sealing steamer 
the flyers decided to land beside it and get 
their bearings. By great food fortune 
this was the Greenly Island lighthouse.— 
North American Newspaper Alliance story, 
quoted by The Literary Digest and promptly 
tagged by a number of unsleeping scouts. 


Sniffing Inches.—Little Betty’s grand- 
mother used the old-fashioned method for 
measuring a yard by stretching the goods 
at arm’s length, holding one end of it up 
to her nose. One day Betty came up to 
her grandmother with a piece of tape. 

‘‘Smell this, grandma, and see how long 
it is,’ was the startling request.—Chil- 
dren, The Magazine for Parents. 


Pass the Asbestos Spoons.—A colored 
preacher down South was trying to explain 
the fury of hell to his congregation. 

“You all is seen molten iron runnin’ out 
frum a furnace, ain’t you?” he asked. 

The congregation said it had. 

“Well,” the preacher continued, ‘‘dey 
uses dat stuff fo’ ice-cream in de place 
what I’m talkin’ ’bout.”—New York 
Evening World. 
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IN 360 HOLES OF GOLF 


a single Kro-Flite Golf Ball comes 
through with scarcely a mark on it! 


S YOU hear from time to time, ex- 
amples of the astounding num- 
ber of holes played with individual 
Kro-Flite balls, bear in mind this im- 
portant fact—Kro-Flite has not sac- 
rificed a yard of distance to gain this 
tremendous durability. It is one of 
the world’s longest balls. It is also the 
world’s toughest ball, as Mr. Leon 
Mendleson, of Albany, N. Y., will 
testify. ; 


Over the Sacandaga Park course, 
Mr. Mendleson played 360 holes. of 
golf on twenty consecutive days with 
asingle Kro-Flite. Averaging between 
96 and 100 strokes per round, Mr. 
Mendleson hit this one ball about 


1,965 times. To quote from his letter, 
“The ball has hardly a mark on it.” 


We have a complete file of letters 
received last year, telling us of out- 
standing instances of Kro-Flite’s dura- 
bility—ranging from 192 holes to 
507 holes played with a single Kro- 
Flite. 


AND AS FOR DISTANCE... 


Last year—the longest drive of 1927—425 
yards was made with a Kro-Flite golf ball 
... And we have another file of letters from 
enthusiastic Kro-Flite users who, last year, 
made the longest drives of their golfing 
careers with this amazing golf ball. Try the 
Kro-Flite. Let your Professional or Sports 
Dealer supply you. Perhaps you, too, will 
make a record playing it. 


Apaltin gr 


each 75 cents 


GUARANTEED 
for 72 holes 


We absolutely guarantee replace- 
ment of any Kro-Flite ball which 
is cut through or becomes unplay- 


able from any cause in 72 holes of 
play. But we honestly believe that 
every Kro-Flite is good for many Street-——--- 


more holesthan 72, foritispracti- 
cally indestructible. i City. 
© 1928, A. G. S; & B. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
105 Nassau Street, New York City 


FREE—Please send me your new golf booklet, ‘““Your Game 
Begins before You Start to Play.” 
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WHAT A RAZOR 


it cost us $1,000,000 


HE good news of this great 

new AutoStrop is sweeping 
the country. Men are throwing 
away their antiques. They are 
finding longer blade life, easier 
changing, quicker, pull-proof 
shaving with the revolutionary 
$1,000,000 Valet AutoStrop. 


You hear about it everywhere. 
Men are talking, boosting! It has made 
good—won leadership of the razor world 
over night. One thrifty man has told an- 
other, “It’s the greatest razor ever built.” 


It’s a smashing success —a revelation in 
shaving comfort, delightfully smooth. It 
cuts the toughest beards and tiniest hairs 
without nicking, scraping, roughing or 
even irritating the tenderest skin. . 


ALET AutoStrop RAZOR 


656 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Inc. 


and it’s 
FREE 


WITH A PURCHASEcf 10 BLADES 


to you 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


The new Valetite-processed 
blade, setting at a friendly angle 
and locked in a vise-like grip 
against a rigid support, is vibra- 
tionless and pull-proof. Insert 
or remove it by touching a but- 
ton. Guard of new type gives 
you the full action of the entire 
cutting edge, which sharpens it- 
self on the new, improved strop. 


We are giving 1,000,000 of these new 
razors away. During the next three weeks 
you get it free. After that, regular prices! 
We want the world to know and agree 


that this is the finest razor ever built. We — 


want you to get yours now and revel 
tomorrow in the luxurious comfort of the 
smoothest, swiftest shave ever known. 


Go to your nearest dealer now. Buy ten 
new Valetite-processed blades at the regu- 
lar $1 price. Get as a gift the sensational 
new razor and improved strop in an attrac- 
tive box. Don’t delay. Get yours today. 
If your. dealer cannot supply you during 
the next three weeks, write to us direct. . 
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